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Ros ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—Instituted in 
1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter.—The WINTER 
— will commence on MONDAY, the 2ist September 
Candidates for admission as Students must attend at the 
Institution for Examination at Two o'clock on Saturday, 19th 
September. W. STERNDALE BENNETT, Principal. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 





™ “ARGUS” and THE “ AUSTRALASIAN” 
NEWSPAPERS. 
Published Daily and Weekly respectively in 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

LONDON OFFICE: 26, CORNHILL. 
Messrs. Witson & Mackinnon, the-proprietors of the above 
papers, which circulate largely in town and country through- 
out the Australian Colonies and New Zealand, beg to intimate 
to Advertisers and the Public generally, that they have opened 
an Office in London for the receipt of Advertisements intended 
for insertion in their journals, as well as for the transaction of 
all business in this country connected with their establishment 
in Melbourne. 

FILES of THE ‘‘ARGUS” and of THE “ AUSTRALASIAN,” 
as well as of other Australian papers, can be referred to daily, 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., at 

The “ARGUS” and “AUSTRALASIAN” Office, 
26, CORNUILL. 





R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ PIANOFORTE 
RECITALS.—Mr. Daniel begs to announce that he has 
engaged the eminent Composer, Mr. BRINLEY RICHARDS, 
to give RECITALS of Classical and Modern Music, and a 
selection from his own Works for the Pianoforte, at the 
VICLORIA ROOMS, Clifton, on Friday and Saturday, Sept. 
ll and12. Also at Bath, Weston-super-Mare, Cheltenham, &c. 





M*: J. AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano). 


“Lessons im Vorcr Propuction xp VocaLIsaTioN, 
ing to the Italian Method. 
ALSO OF THE PIANOFORTS. 


Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 








MPM: TALBOT-CHERER requests all Letters 
to be addressed to her new residence, 25, Yorxk-sTREET, 
PoRTMAN-SQUARE. 





MDM. ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) begs 

to announce that she has Removed to 31, Bronprspury- 
vitLas, Kinpury, N.W., where all communications respecting 
engagements for Oratorios and Public or Private Concerts, in 
town or country, or from Pupils, are to be addressed. 





M8 BERRY-GREENING begs to announce 

that she may be engaged for miscellaneous concerts and 
Oratorios, in England, Ireland, or Sco‘land, during the Autumn. 
Northern tour in England in December. For terms and 
opinions of the press, address, care Messrs. Chappell, 50, New 
Bond-street, London, W. 





R. WM ToLLA (Primo Tonge) hes. just 
returned from Italy, an open to 

Opera (English and Ttaliany, Concerts, Oratorios, and Pro’ 

Tours. Address, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 

Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent-street. 





R. NELSON VARLEY will Return from the 
Continent on the 1st of October. Letters respecting 
engagements for Oratorios and Concerts to be sent to No. 3, 
Queen’s Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 





R. JOHN GILL is continually adding to 

his repertoire of serio-comic Songs. He also und es 
the general arrangement and pianoforte accompaniment of con- 
certs, private operettas, burlesques, &c. Address Mr. John 
Gill, 3, Bond-street, Claremont-square. 





ME. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Joun Ruopgs, Crorpor, 8. 





ONCERT AGENT.—Mr. JOHN BLAGROVE, 


make ts for Concert Parties, Entertainments, &c., in 
London at in the provinces.—32, Langham-street, Portland- 





ENRY PHILLIPS’ GREAT SONGS. 





Half-price and Post free. eé 
ee Senne 40 
O the sweet con SVESTT D000 09 8 0 
My little 8 0 

38 0 
W. 


i | Lac Nh coach eet 


late Manager of the St. George's Hall, is at liberty to | Benedict, Gounod, 
Ww. 


“*Both the Serial and the name it bears are happy thoughts.” — 
Sunday Times. 


“BXETER HALL.” 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 


Containing Contributions from the foremost living Authors and 
Composers of Devotional Music. 








Price One Shilling; Post free for Fourteen Stamps. 


No. VII. FOR AUGUST. 
Contexts :—1. Sacred Song, ‘‘The White Dove,” H. Smart. 
2. Pianoforte Piece, Curschmann’s ‘Ti Prego,” 8. Stone. 38. 
Evening Hymn, G. A. Macfarren. 4. Sacred Song, ‘‘Creator, 
when I see Thy might,” J. P. Knight. 5. Sunday Evenings at 
the Harmonium (No. 7). 








No. VI, FOR JULY. 
ConTrnts :—1. Recit. and Air, ‘‘ Joy cometh in the Morning,” 
John Hullah. 2. Meditation for Piano, ‘‘The Sabbath Eve,” 
Henry Parker. 3. New Hymn Tune, ‘‘ Lord, to Thee,” J. W. 
Elliott. 4. Sacred Song, ‘‘ Holy Spirit,’”” W. F. Taylor. 5. Sun- 
day Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 6), ‘‘ Prayer from ‘ Mosé 
in Egitto,’ ”’ Louis Engel. 





No. V. FOR JUNE. 
(Hanpet Festiva Nomser.) 
This Number contains an Illustration of the Old Music Hall 
in Fishamble-street, Dublin, where the ‘‘ Messiah” was first 
performed. Also, a fac-simile of Handel’s Autograph, from the 
original MS. of the ‘‘ Messiah,” in the possession of the Queen. 
Contents :—1l. Sacred Song, ‘‘ The Lord is Righteous,” Han- 
del. 2. Pianoforte Piece, ‘‘ Recollections of ‘Israel in Nhed 
Handel. 3. Evening Hymn; Words by Rev. Dr. Monsell, 
Music by R. Redhead. 4. Sacred Song, ‘‘ Weep not for me,” 
=f — 5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 5), 
‘andel. 





No. fV. FOR MAY. 
Contents :—1. Sacred Song, ‘‘ There's Rest in Heaven,” by 
A. Randegger (with an Illustration). 2. Pianoforte Piece, 
“Selections from Schubert’s Mass in B flat,” by W. H. Callcott. 
8. New Hymn Tune, ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” by G. A. Macfarren. 
4. Vocal Duet, ‘‘Rest Yonder,” by Henry Smart, 5. Sunday 
Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 4). 





No. 111. FOR APRIL. . 
Contryts :—1. New Sacred Song, ‘He giveth His beloved 
sleep,” by Jules Benedict. (Illustrated.) 2. Pianoforte Tran- 
scription, ‘Sound the Loud Timbrel,” by W. Kuhe. 3 New 
Hymn, ‘‘Lo! the Lilies of the Field,” by E. J. Hopkins, Organist 
of the Temple. 4. Sacred Song, ‘‘I think of Thee,” by R. Red- 
head. 5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No, 3), by E. F. 
Rimbault. 





No. Il. FOR MARCH. 

Contents :—1. New Sacred Song, ‘‘ Jesus Wept,” by J. F. 
Barnett. 2. Sacred March for the Pianoforte, by W. Hutchins 
Callcott. 3. New Hymn Tune, “Rock of Ages,” by James 
Turle, nist at Westminster Abbey. 4. Trio, ‘‘ Rest for the 
Weary,” by Ch. Gounod. 5. Sunday Evenings at the Har- 
monium (No. 2). 6. Organ Prelude, by Mendelssohn. (Never 
before published.) Illustrated with a fac-simile of the Com- 
poser’s Manuscript. 





No. I. FOR FEBRUARY. 
Conrrrts ;—1. ‘‘Queen Mary's Pray'r.” Sacred Song, by Miss 
esu, New Hymn, 
C. E. Willing, Organist of the Foundling. 4. The Benedic- 
tion. Set tae by Stephen Glover. 5. Sacred Themes from 
Gounod. Arranged for the Pianoforte by E. F. Rimbault. 





Subscription to ‘Exeter Hall,” 12s. per annum, post free. 





Just Published, Price 5s. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, with gilt letters, Illustrated, 
VOL. I. OF 


“EXETER HALL.” 


A MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC, 
—_0-— 

Containing new Sacred Songs, Duets and Trios, new Hymn 
Tunes, new Pianoforte Music on Sacred Themes, ‘‘ Sunday 
Evenings at the Harmonium,” a collection of admired move- 
ments arranged for that instrument, and an Organ Prelude by 





METZLER AND CO,, 
87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W., 
aN 


D 
G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, 


J. . Perhaps 
all Miss Lindsay’s songs. ‘‘ An elegan 


LIST OF WORKS 
SUITABLE FOR 


CHORAL SOCIETIES AND AMATEUR 
PERFORMANCES. 





THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA, By W. Srerv- 
DALE Beyxert, Mus. Prof. Cantab. Vocal Score, follo 
Edition, 12s, nett. Chorus Parts—Soprano, 4s. 8d. ; Con- 
tralto, 4s. ; Tenor, 8s. 9d. ; Bass, 4s. 


THE LEGEND OF ST. CECILIA. By Juues 

Brenevict. Vocal Score, in limp cloth, 6s. ; in cloth boards, 
It, 8s. Chorus Parts—Soprano and Alto, each 88, 6d. ; 
‘enor and Bass, 2s. 6d. 


THE FORESTER'S DAUGHTERS. Drawing- 

room Opera. Written and Composed by W. Cmatauns 

Masters. Contains Five Characters and no Chorus, 
ocal Score, octavo, 5s. nett. 


THE BRIDE OF NEATH VALLEY. By Joun 
Tuomas, Vocal Score, folio size, 21s. ‘Chorus Parta— 
= and Contralto, each 28, 8.; Tenor and Bass, 
each 3s. 


THE MAY QUEEN. By W. Srennvatr Ben- 
wett, Mas. Prof. Cantab. A new Handbook (8vo.) Edition 
has lately been published of this popular Cantata—in paper 
covers, 48, nett; cloth boards, 6s. Folio Edition, 16s, 
Full Score, £2 2s. Vocal Parts, 3s, each. 

THE RIVAL BEAUTIES. An Operetta. By 
A. Ranprocer. Contains Five Characters and no Chorus. 
Vocal Score, 15s. 


THE ROSE OF SALENCY. An Operetta. The 
Words and Music by W. CHatmens Masrsas, Vocal 
Score, 15s. Chorus Parts, 88, 6d. eavh. 

UNDINE. A Lyrical Legend. By Jotes Benz- 
pict. Vocal Score, folio, reduced price, nett, 10s. 6d. 
Chorus Parts, 28. and 3s, each. 

THE DREAM: A Serenata. By M. Costa. Vocal 
Score, 63. Chorus Parts, 3d. per page. 

ODE. By W. Srennpate Bennert, Mus. Prof. 
Cantab, Words by Atrasp Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet 
Laureate, Vocal Score, folio, 68. Vocal Parts, 2s, each. 

SERENATA. By W.G. Cusins. Words by Joun 
Oxzxrorp. Composed in honour of the Marriage of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales and H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
Vocal Score, 10s, 6d. Chorus Parts at the rate of 3d. per 
page. 





Lonpon: LAMBORN COCK, ADDISON & CO., 
62 & 63, New Boxp Srnget, connsn or Baoox Staxet, W. 





HE RIVAL BEAUTIES.—O would I were a 
Village Girl, Sunshine and Shade, I'll ne'er forget thee, 
beloved old Mill, A Mariner's home’s the Sea, My heart is 
thine, The Island of the free, O gentle Daughter's love, All the 
above Songs from this popular Operetta by Atnerto Rayproorn, 
price 3s. each. Sent post free for half-price. The Operetta 
complete lis. 
Latetionns Cock, Appison & Co., 62 & 63, New Bond-street. 





EW MUSIC.—This day is published, gratis and 
free, a LIST of New and Popular VOCAL and 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC.—Apply to Messrs, Robert Cocks & 
Co., New Burlington-street, London, To be had everywhere. 
UR DEAR OLD ENGLISH CHURCH. New 
National Song. Music by J. L. HATTON. Words by 
J.¥. CARPENTER. 983s, ; ditto, for four voices, 2s.: each at 
half-price, with an extra stamp for postage, and for a brass 
band three stamps. 
R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ PIANOFORTE 
ECITALS.—The will include his Premiére 
Tarantelle (Op. 74), The Vision, Welsh Fantasias, The Dove 


, and (by desire) his t Morceau de Salon, 
Le heyy $ Ary ciettinnd by Robert Cocks & Co, 
HE SOLDIER'S FAREWELL. Descriptive 
Fantasia for the Pianoforte. By J, PRIDHAM. 4.; 
RA AWA DSAY'S New So 
—Mi . LINDSAY’ ew Song. 
AR AWAY.—Miss M aA g. 
t and beautiful — 
News of the World, 8, ; free by post for 19 stamps. 
London: Rosart Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, W. 














RB. 0 19, Old Bond-street, London, W. ; 
and Monee Asaus & HansivonD, 16, Ann-survet, Birtringhats. 


and of the Book and 

And at all the Railway Stations, and of the principal 
as & MUs; 
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CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS,| TA‘B™* voots qmae—coutn 


No. 13.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER 


Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 
The Parting. The Ploughboy. 
Alice Gray. | Be mine, dear Maid. 
Rock'd in the Cradle of the! Welcome me home. 
Deep. Cherry ripe! 
The Ane hor’s weighed, Long, long ago! 
The Thorn. | Isle of a" 
I'd be a Butterfly Beneath the Willow Tree, 
Where the Bee sucks, } Banks of Allan Water. 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


When Johnny comes marching Hark! I hear an Angel sing. 





THE ORCHESTRA. 








O breathe not his name. 
Believe me, if all those endear- 
ing young charms. 

Love’s young dream. 

Go where glory waits thee. 
The barp that once through | 
Tara's halls. 

Rich and rare were the gems | 
she wore. 


O give thanks. 
Hast thou cheered the broken- 
hearted 


Nearer home. 


Tom Bowling. 
While the lads of the village. 





The meeting of the waters, 
Lesbia has a beaming eye. 
| The last rose of summer. 
The minstrel boy. 
| The valley lay smiling. 
Erin ! the tear and the smile. 
| By that lake. a 
Has sorrow th oun; 8 
| faded. ne 


No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS. 


Jerusalem the Golden. 
The Pilgrims of the night. 
Graceful Consort. | 


No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 


The last shilling. 
The Sailor’s journal, 





home again, — I’m lonely since my Brother Farewell, mytrim-built wherry! | Tom Tackle. 

The Mocking Bird. died. Jolly young waterman, The constant Sailor. 

Beautiful Dreamer. ae tramp. ; Ned that died at sea. Loveiy Nan. 

‘Tis but a little faded Flower, | Nelly Ray. Poor Jack. The Greenwich pensioner. 
Watching for Pa. Rock me to sleep, Mother, wae seas icnaes i amie 

Come home, Father! & f the Sea-shell. r LANTOS Rib hy 

ae ee | Wal tu the Wargon. No. 16,12 SONGS BY IH. RUSSELL AND 
Beautiful Isle of the Sea. J. P. KNIGHT. 


No. 3.—SIX DUETS. 
Lassie, would ye love me? 


Sainted Mother, guide his 
Footsteps. 


Fvening Bells. 

I know a Bank, 

As it fell upon a Day. 
The Exile of Erin, 


No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE. 


Annie, dear, good bye. Alice. 
The convent cell, The rose that opes at morn. 
Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. | A lowly youth. 
Mary, don't forget me The dawn is breaking o’er us. 
When Morning's light is break- | Come, smile again, 

ing. Norah, Darling ! don’t believe 
Bonnie Kate. them. 


No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 
The Dove of the Ark, Ev'ry Day will I give thanks, 





I'm afloat. 

She wore a Wreath of Roses. 
Life on the Ocean Wave, 
Pretty Dove. 

Woodman, spare that Tree ! 


The lvy Green, 


awe Nell. 


Fatelle. 


Come out with me. 

They have given you toanother. 
Blue eyed Nell. 

I can know thee no more. 


Hymn of Eve. Ere Infaucy’s Bud. Home, sweet Home. 
David Singing before Saul, The World of Changes. Should he upbraid, 
Author of Good, O Lord, we trust in Thee. Tell me, my Heart. 
Gratitude, dejected 


ht and Life 
Bethlehem, | a 
Lamb of the Father, 


No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


When forced from dear Hebe. ; There the silver'd waters roam. 

Pray, Goody. In Infancy. 

Water parted from the Sea. Just like 

Is there a heart that never rose. 
loved. There was a jolly Miller. 

The Vicar of Bray. Love is but an April day. 

Oh 4 not woman's heart is| Ere around the huge oak, 
bought, 


love is yonder 


rock me to sleep. 
The old Pine Woods 
Louisiana Bell. 


Mother ? 
Lucy Lee. 
Gentle Nettie Moore. 
De ole Kitchen, 


No. 20,—SLEXTEEN 


| Poor Rosalie. 
The Emigrant’s Farewell. 
Shall I sing you a Song of the 
Past ? 
The old Sexton. 


Why chime the Bells so er The young Savoyard. 


NO. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 


| Thy mem’ry comes like some 
sweet Dream. 


Are you coming, bonnie Annie?) W hy do I love thee yet? 


| Grace Darling. 

Laurette. 
| Whistle, and I'll come to you 
| my Lad. 


NO. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 


Bid me discourse. 
The Pilgrim of Love. 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Angels, my Loved One, will Ueier the Willow she’s sleep- 


ing. 
Sweet Love, forget me not. 
Old Boo Ridley. 


What is Home without a! The Song of the Rose. 


Kingdom coming. 

Why am I so happy. 
Ridin’ in a Railway Keer. 
Keemo Kimo. 


SCOTTISH SONGS. 





J = TGS ‘HUBE The Campbells are comin’ Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie 
No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. | The Campbelia are comin’ || Ye banl 
Weary flowers their buds are | My life is but a summer day. Annie Laurie. Duncan Gray. 
closing. Tis sweet to think. Within a mile of Edinburgh. © Charlie is my darling. 
Hark ! the lark. Dear mother, do not chide me. | I’m o’er young to marry yet. A highland lad my love was 
Thine is my heart. A Warrior I am, Auld lang syne. born. 
Weep not for friends departed. | The Tear. O, my love is likea red, red rose. | Green grow the rushes, O ! 
Who is Sylvia? Smooth is the moonlit sea. Comin’ thro’ the rye. Auld Robin Gray, 
Ave Maria. John Anderson, my Jo. Roslin Castle. 
Tarr 7 nl a] Tv 
No. 8.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. No. 21.—SIX SEA SONGS. 
Come where my love lies dream- | Gentle Annie. The Sea. The Deep, Deep Sea. 
ing. Gone are the Days. The Death of Nelson. The Last Watch, 
Hard Times, come again no} Lottie in the Lane, The Bay of Biscay. Outward Bound. 





more. Ring de Ban, - 
Annie Lisle. Forget and forgive. 
Footsteps on the Stairs, Maggie by my side. 
Nelly was a Lady, Good News from Home. O thou fair and tender blossom. 
Beautiful Star. The Sunny Side the Way. Childhood’s fair Dream. 
Ulalie. The Troubadour’s Song. 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS, 
ba 2 ve Home —“‘ Jessy In that Devotion—“ Matilda...” 
Maid of the wa Mail— 


only a Ribbon—" The Sleep- **The River Sprite. 
ing Queen.” My Bud of May—“‘ She Stoops 
Gone is the Calmness from my _ to Conquer.” 


heart—‘ Matilda.” 


Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 
Keep thy Heart for me—* Rose | 


* Punchinello,” 





of Castille.’ | I've Watched him—‘“* Hel- 
He'll miss me—** She Stoops | vellyn.” 

to Conquer.” When the Elves at Dawn do 
For Her Sweet Sake—“ The pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 

Bride of Song.” 
No. 10.—HAYDN’'S CANZONETS—l1st. Ser. 
The Mermaid’s Song. Peneels, 
Recollection. Far this throbbing Bosom. 
My Mother bids me nd my | Fidelity, 

air. 





No. 11.—HAYDN'S CANZONETS—2np. Ser. 


Sailor’s Song. She never Told her Love. 
The Wanderer. Yhy Asks my Fair One? 
Sympathy. t. 


No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Jenny June. Ah, never deem my Love can 
I'd choose to be a Daisy. 
My M we turns with Fond- | Zegna Len. 


| Old 
om, think not Love is light as Stand up for Uncle Sam, my 


The Lituie One that died, J Bel. 
I'w off to Baltimore, 
Jonn Brown lies mould’ring in 
Nea” the Grave, 


Oh Summer Night. 
Calmly the Dey is dying. 
Gaily thro’ Life wander. 


No. 22.—TEN ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 


In whispers soft and light 

To be happy and pass life with 
pleasure. 

In our green Valley. 

Fair one, thy toils are ended. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recznt Srreer, W.; 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
SACRED MUSIC. 











No. At, Crotalning, Selections from ‘Auber, Mom, 
Gounes, Sa, Macfarren, and 


Sacred Half-hours 


8. a. 


Saint Cecilia. Gems of Sacred Melody in a Series of 
Seright books, arranged for the pianoforte by J. @. Call- 


ts 
No. 1 oe Selections from Handel, Mendels- 
gobs, Mayda, queed heapesmp va a 


x. 5 
‘Dee 8 


os 


No, 2, Containing Selections from Cherubini, Chopin, 
Mozart, Rossini, Haydn, 


Marcello, and Gounod 
oo 


an 
oo 


ea | 


Ae AN 
ooco 


Caauzn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 











SONGS. 


KNIGHT, : dice P. 
Angelland ...... 


A Voice from the Ocean (3 a alectake Gane 

Calm and storm (A Contrast) 

ay me of the Snow (‘‘ The Snowdrop”) 

Go, forget me ... ae eatis aban ween 
I wou I were a child again sh 0h pi ae Rann 
— of my the I ” 

Little cares the Robin. Son is). ‘Sung b: Malle. L 

May time (s) . g( ‘ ve = y Gites 
Parting, The (Her last words at). ab eon) Gant dade 

Rocked in the cradle of the deep ( B) 2 ceed cone 
She wore a wreath of roses .. 

Why chime the bells so merrily (The ‘New Year's come) .. 


GABRIEL, Ly peel 
Breeze and the harp. ~_ in Cand D ) 
Lily Graeme. Scotch So 
Little Golden Har 0 Venice) in! D Dan’: E(s - 
Regret thee! ... 
Separation .,, 















oo co wo eo 09 





SMART, H. 

Bright be her dreams (c) .. 
Charge, Chester, charge (B (B ° 
Day is done, The .c) . eb. sdieses 
Do you think of the days that are gone, Jeanie. pi aecedenn 
Hopes of my heart .. seen 
In the sunny hours of May .. 

I dream of thee at morn, in ‘A flat (2 ue 
Ditto in F (c) 
ye tell +4. © Vd like to be a rose. 

I stood beside a streamlet (c) ...... 
Look from thy lattice, in F ) 
Ditto,inD .. Pye 
Minnesinger’s dream ei : oe 
Magic of a Flower, ae eecedegen cede dagh ae 
Ditto, in E flat (s) . pean be co oe0e 
O do not chide me ..... 
Old Love and the new, The . 09: 00.04.00: 000000R—9 
O tell me, shall my love be mine oeee cc cece eo eeee 

uita, in E flat (17)).. i ne ob hee ses 

Ditto,inc ... ones caneehene 
Priez pour Elle (Young Emmeline) ic) sone babes Bes 0009 
See =e te Bcc cp ak be We'ee cast 
Rose of May : ee 





Seine Maiden, The... ees . 
Spinning Wheel, The (c) .. 

s r Brian the Bold 1G scheasees 

Soldier’s Wife, The . 

—" night ! silver light beautiful night (in E ‘ta 

Tell me, sweet Zephyr (c). ob othe @SOwEs Se BAGb 0 ve 

The Broken Ring. Song (c) be 00 00 20 be 08 80 ve 08 0 

Thinking of thee (c) . 00 06 00 00 86 ve oe cece 

Through eve chance and change ‘( °) Prrerery 

‘Two names, aac : o6000-e5 pe.ceeune ce00 

Waiting for the Spring ( c) 0 cece coe 


BO Bo Go PO Po BO PO PO centshtetensenatiiediainm angus 


Young Emmeline (Priez pour ’ Eile) ie): 


HATTON, J. L 


A maiden stood 7 the shore (s), (sung bed one, 
Parepa) .. peeve 

Messenger, ‘The, ( ( sung by Pischek) ; 

Cariole, The, or Christmas sleigh ride . 

Revenge (B), (sung by Staudigl) .. 

Come live with me, and be my love, ‘in B flat 
Ditto, in G, (sung by Signor Mario) . 

Good- bye, sweetheart, good-bye, inC . 
Ditto, in E flat (7 os Siicninitiica 

Tlow proudly they'll hear of ‘this ‘at home.. av.ceepece 

King Christmas (zs) . ab0bcos ‘ 

Man of War (8), (sung by Herr Formes)... w Bbievde 

Under the wood tree, in F (Robin Hood) (7 in) ahstpinn 
Ditto, in E flat, (sung by Mr Sims Reeves) .. 

Who bringeth me fresh flowers papepeety 8 a 










j Greens 5 was 0 Os asm. vee jesens se 
Pauline’s Song.. eee 090000 09.00.00 pe nenecevecece 
Hope, sweet hope . WEreTerererer ete Tete eee 
Ging MO MOTE oo ce cecececccccrceeeeeseeeseaseseveeees 
The Cariole . ee cerecceecees 
The Bridal morn.. code docccece cece 
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MY SHIP AT SEA. 





Ts 
Here by the sea as the sun goes down, 
Far from the tumult of busy town, 
Gazing across the blue depths I stand, 
Shading my eyes with my open hand; 
Yet I see nothing of one white sail, 
Bleached by the sunshine and rent by the gale, 
Bearing a freight that is dearer to me 
Than all the treasures of earth and of sea. 


Il. 
Over the sea as the sun goes down, 
Tinting the west with its golden crown, 
Comes the glad whisper of comfort to me, 
“ He sails no more upon life’s changeful sea : 
In the calm harbour of heavenly rest, 
In the sweet realm where the worthy are blest 
His soul has anchored, for ever to be.” 
Joy fills my heart as I turn from the sea. 


Dexter SmiTH. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Last week the Bacup Theatre was entered by 
thieves, who ransacked all the boxes belonging to 
the company, after breaking the locks, but took 
nothing beyond a powder-flask and one or two 
trifling articles from the property-shelf. The theatre 
is within five yards of the head police-station. The 
thieves were captured the same night whilst attempt- 
ing to break into a dwelling-house. Mr. Holloway, 
the proprietor, either trusting to the honesty of the 
people of Bacup, or the close proximity to the 
court-house, had no lock on the theatre door. 





The concerts at the Hall by the Sea continue to 
be excellently managed. Among the successes is to 
be counted the singing of ‘‘ Homeward Bound” by 
Mr. Chaplin Henry, a basso whose performance is 
always conscientious and well done. This song is 
received with exceptional favour, which it certainly 
deserves. Miss Rose Hersee’s popularity is, if 
possible, increased, for she has taken operatic 
honours since her last engagement in Margate. The 
two Hattons,—pere et fils—are a hit. They have been 
playing with much effect Osborne’s duets on ‘** Robin 
Hood,” “ The Rose of Castile,” and “ La Forza del 
Destino ;” and some of Mendelssohn’s own arrange- 
ments from his ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.”’ Master 
Hatton manifests no small promise of future excel- 
lence. Miss Leslie, a débutante, has enjoyed a kind 
reception : as a new comer it may be said that she 
wants experience but certainly not confidence. 





At the Liverpool Amphitheatre “No Thorough- 
fare” has proved a great success. Mr. B. Webster 
and Mr. T. C. King are both received with great 
favour. The English Opera Company, under the 
direction of Messrs. Loveday and Summers, will 
appear on Monday next, when Gounod’s ‘ Faust” 
will be performed, with Mdme. Haigh-Dyer as 
Marguerite, supported by Mr. H. Haigh, Mr. Rowland, 
and Miss Adele Alessandri.——Miss Bateman will 
appear as * Leah” at the Theatre Royal on Monday. 
During her engagement Miss Bateman will also play 
Lady Macbeth and Bianca.—Mr. Heller, the con- 
juror, continues to draw large audiences to the 
Prince of Wales Theatre.——The Opera Company at 
St. James’s Hall during this week have performed 
“ Norma,” * Martha,” “ Fra Diavolo,” &¢., to good 
houses. 





“ Caste” is doing good business at Brighton, the 
only weak point in the acting being the Gerridge of 
Mr, Glover, a part so admirably acted by Mr. Hare. 
Miss Ada Dyas’s Esther is very good.—The 
Orchestral Union Concerts during the week have 
been interesting. The “ Puritani” and ‘ Favorita” 
music formed the chief novelties ; though we must 
not omit to mention a charming performance of the 
overture to Za Gazza Ladra.” The soloists in 
the selections have been most successful; indeed, 
the perforyiances generally have given real delight 
to the qudiences. We are glad the attendances 





have been pretty fair during the week ; though they 
should have been larger. Mr. Kingsbury took his | 
benefit on Saturday afternoon, but the tempestuous 
weather militated against the attendance. Malle. | 
Liebhart has been suffering for a few days from an 
affection of the throat, but is now “ herself again,” 
and is enthusiastically greeted every night.——On 
Wednesday last week, a license to sell exciseable 
liquors was granted to the new concert-hall in 
West Street. 








While Manders’s Menagerie was exhibiting at 
Aberdeen on Monday night, the African lion-tamer, 
Martini Maccomo, attached to the establishment, 
met with an accident, which will add another to his 
many cuts and scars received in pursuing his perilous 
occupation. The menagerie was crowded with 
visitors at the time, and Maccomo entered the cage 
amongst the performing tigers, when one of them, 
with the treachery of their savage nature, seized 
the opportunity when its master’s eye was momen- 
tarily turned away, to fasten its paw upon his leg. 
The lion-tamer’s quick eye and strong arm gave 
him speedy release, and repulsed the savage animal 
into a corner of his den. Medical assistance was 
soon obtained, when it was found that Maccomo’s 
wound was rather a serious one. He was conveyed 
to his lodgings, and, although progressing favourably, 
is not yet able to resume his performances. In the 
forenoon of the same day he had an encounter with 
one of the lions, which got roused, and was making 
to spring upon him. Maccomo’s dexterity and 
coolness saved him in this instance also, for with a 
slash of his cutlass he deprived the unfortunate 
animal of one of his tusks, which flew out of the 
cage, and struck one of the spectators. Another 
cut, and his leonine highness was ‘* conciliated.” 





“ Nobody’s Child,” which has. drawn large audi- 
ences to the Belfast Theatre Royal (lessee, Mr. J. F. 
Warden) during the last fortnight, was withdrawn 
on Saturday night last, and on Monday evening 
Mr. John Clarke, the popular comedian, and Miss 
Furtado made their appearance before a crowded 
house. ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit” was the first piece, 
and in it Mr. Clarke, as the wonderful Mrs. Sairy 
Gamp, kept the house in roars of laughter. Mrs. 
Warden as Master Bailey, Mr. J. D. Bevridge as 
Mr. Montague Tigg, and Mr. Frank Seymour as 
Tom Pinch made the best of the characters entrusted 
to them, but, with the exception of the old lady her- 
self, who has absorbed almost everything good in the 
play, no part of importance remains. The bur- 
lesque opera, “La Belle Héléne; or, Taken from 
the Greek,” followed; in it Miss Furtado as Helen 
proved herself to be what the bills announced, “a 
fascinating and accomplished actress.” She was 
warmly received on appearing on the stage, and her 
performance placed her high in the estimation 
of her audience. Mr, Clarke, as Menelaus, was very 
amusing. On Tuesday evening the same pieces 
were performed.—The diorama in Scotland, which 
is being painted in Belfast, and to which we have 
already referred, is being busily proceeded with. 
The first part of the series of paintings (which are 
illustrative of the principal localities of Scotland re- 
ferred to in ‘‘ The Queen’s Book”) consists of views 
of the leading cities and towns, and the artists are 
now engaged on the second part, which will be com- 
posed, to a large extent, of landscape scenery, selected 
from the romantic spots which are scattered so freely 
over Scotland. The diorama will, it is expected, be 
ready for exhibition in the Victoria Hall on the first 
week in November. 





THE THEATRES. 

There has been no new production to chronicle 
this week ; but with the end of it Mr. E. T. Smith 
opens the Lyceum Theatre with an American 
tragedian, Mr. Fairclough, the engagement of 
whom is announced in a manner worthy of imita- 
tion. “Mr. E. T. Smith being acquainted with 
this gentleman’s talent only through the favour- 
able critiques and opinions he has obtained in 
the United States, and Mr. Fairclough desiring 
to stand on his own merits, his début is thus 


announced without any preliminary eulogy.” 
Coming from Mr. E. T. Smith this reform in 
theatrical advertivements is the more remarkable 
and the more weleome. But the music-halls have 
80 monopolised loud adjectives end arrogant 
titles, that the theatres are forced now to be 
modest by way of contrast. ‘The new tragedian 
will appear as Hamlet. A new drama is promised 
for this theatre by the author of “ Richelieu,” 
“Money,” &c. It will be welcome. Lord Lytton’s 
pen has been long idle so far as the stage is con- 
cerned. 

Miss Fanny Josephs re-opens the Holborn on 
Saturday week with Mr. Byron’s new drama, now 
called ‘* Blow, Blow.” Hr. Honey, Mr. J. C. 
Cowper, Mr. Parselle, and Miss Lydia Foote are 
among the cast. 

* Flying Scud” is still playing at the Adelphi; 
at the Princess's “ After Dark” is in for a long 
run, The “Lancashire Lass’ seems likely to 
attract for some time at the Queen's; and the 
Strand is supported by the extraordinary longevity 


of Mr. Brough’s burlesque, “ Field of the Cloth of 
Gold.” 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Our readers can doubtless remember a Miss 
Lowe, a young vocalist (pupil of Henry Drayton) 
who used, some ten years ago, to sing at the 
Surrey Theatre in Halevy’s opera of the “ Jewess.’’ 
She became Mrs. Henry Drayton, and afterwards 
performed operatic duologues with her husband at 
a hall in St. James’s, turned into a theatre for the 
nonce. After a long retirement, Mrs. Drayton 
has again appeared on the dramatic horizon, and 
is now playing at the new Standard with her 
husband in one of the aforesaid duologues 
entitled ‘‘ Nannette.” 





THE OPEN DAY AT THE HORTICUL- 
TURAL GARDENS. 





Wednesday beingt he anniversary of the late 
Prince Consort's birthday, the Council of Fellows 
of the Horticultural Society threw open their 
gardens to the public. Owing, however, to the 
disorders which occurred there last year, they 
reserved to themselves the right of exclusion of 
such persons as might seem to be likely to repeat 
the occurrence of last year. It may be said at 
once, however, that they did not exercise their 
discretion in the matter, and that no one was 
stopped at the door. ‘T'o those who are accus- 
tomed to visit the Horticultural Gardens regularly 
during the season it may appear so small a thing 
to admit the public without payment that they 
would have hardly supposed that the attendance 
would have been large. Early in the afternoon, 
however, any one approaching the neighbour- 
hood of the gardens might have observed 
that an unusual number of persons were moving 
along the streets. Knightsbridge was more 
crowded than usual. The Brompton-road was 
quite thronged, and even in Kensington there 
were numbers of people, all moving in the 
direction of the gardens. From the differént 
gates on the other side of the park lines of people 
all converged to the common centre, and it was 
evident that the attendance of the public would 
be something very large. Exhibition-road and 
Prince’s-road presented almost the appearance of 
a fair, so great was the throng in them; and the 
number of itinerant fruit and cake vendors, 
together with some enterprising donkey boys and 
their animals, completed the illusion. Inside the 
gardens the scene was really surprising. Every 
walk, terrace, and glass-house was crowded with 
people. Walking was everywhere difficult. It 
seemed a general holiday. The great majority 
were women; next in number came boys and chil- 
dren, while men were in but small proportion to 
the visitors of the other sex. It is impossible to 
say how many persons were present—more, 





certainly, than were ever congregated in the 
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gardens upon any previous occasion; and it was the 
opinion of many well qualified to judge that the 
number who entered the gardens in the course of 
the day must have been very nearly approaching 
50,000. Their behaviour as a whole was, as 
that of a mixed English crowd always is, admir- 
able. There were a few knots of rough idle 
fellows, who went about pushing each other, and 
indulging in rough horse-play, but these formed 
a very insignificant proportion of the whole. 
Even the patch of rongh ground between the 
gardens proper and Prince’s-road was thronged 
with people, and here various attempts were made 
to get up games of kiss-in-the-ring and other 
similar pastimes. A strong force of police was in 
attendance, but the excellent conduct of almost 
every one made their duties nearly a sinecure, 
and they had little to do beyond calling back 
those who would get over the ropes on to the 
grass. ‘There was an unduly large number of 
boys and girls present, who would keep playing 
at “touch” and other games upon such portions 
of grass as were not roped in. It might be well 
were the society to issue an order another year 
that no boys or girls under the age of fourteen 
should be admitted except accompanied by grown- 
up persons. ‘They do not enjoy the flowers, they 
disturb those who really wish to do so, and they 
could romp just as well in the park close by. By 
what has been said it is evident that the whole 
was avery great success, and that that class of 
the public who are unable to pay the ordinary 
fee appreciated very highly the boon which was 
offered to them. The success, indeed, was so 
complete that it is much to he wished that the 
society could give a free day once in the spring 
of each year as well as in the autumn. The 
fashionable attendants would not grudge one day 
to the enjoyment of the masses. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The Crystal Palace Autumn Fruit and Flower 
Show on Wednesday and Thursday was very suc- 
cessful, though owing to the long drought the ex- 
hibitors were fewer than usual. The dahlias were 
very good, as were also the gladioli, and the holly- 
hocks shown by the Rev. E. Hawke were particularly 
fine. The show of fruit was magnificent, the 
grapes being particularly good and some of them 
very large. ‘The beautiful weather attracted a 
large number of persons to the grounds, so that 
the show in the building was free from crowding. 
Mr. W. H. Sangster gave a performance on 
Bryceson & Co.’s organ, in the tropical depart- 
ment, on Thursday, playing with much effect 
Handel's Occasional Overture; Mendelssohn’s 
Grand Sonata No.4; an Andante (in G) by him- 
self; “ Fixed in His everlasting seat,” and “ Let 
the bright Seraphim,’ Handel; a March from the 
Oratorio “ St, Polycarp,” by Sir F. Ouseley; an 
Andante with variations by Haydn; concluding 
with Mozart's Overture to ‘ Le Nozze de Figaro.” 








FRANCE. 
Paris, August 26th. 

An action has just been commenced before the 
Civil Tribunal of the Seine which is possessed of 
no ordinary degree of interest for the musical 
world, M. Henri Blaze de Bury is the plaintiff, 
and the defendants are the relict and heirs of 
the departed maestro. I learn from what has so 
far transpired that the plaintiff was the collabo- 
rateur of the late Meyerbeer in a work to be 
entitled “La Jeunesse de Goéthe.” It is no 
doubt pretty generally known by your readers 
that many of Meyerbeer’s works remain fast 
locked up and guarded by his widow and relatives 
according to his last expressed wishes. The par- 
tition in question is reported to be something 
indeed worthy of the composer of ‘ Roberto.” 
Meyerbeer's admiration of Goéthe was little short 
of idolatry, and the possible production of one of 
the great composer's most laboured works which 


sprang from such an inspiring theme causes the 
progress of this action to be watched with an 
interest rivalling the excitement caused by 
yourBorrodaile beautifying case. It is perhaps 
rather a sweeping condemnation, but it is 
not the less true, that amateurs of music, 
without consulting the rights of the case, hope 
most earnestly that the plaintiff may gain the day, 
in order that the posthumous creation of Meyer- 
beer may be produced forthwith. The case has so 
far been the means of making public several 
letters of Meyerbeer which are all possessed of 
more or less interest to the admirers of the great 
composer. Some yearsago a play by M. Blaze de 
Bury was brought out at the Odéon, named “ La 
Jeunesse de Goéthe,” and eventually the author 
induced Meyerbeer to write some music to a 
libretto on a similar plot. The latter even 
completed one act of the opera, and was, to all 
appearance, intent on the rest, when his well- 
occupied and noble life came to a close. In 
answer to the claim brought forward, Meyerbeer’s 
relatives state that, in accordance with the com- 
poser’s will, all his unpublished works have been 
shut up, with the exception of “ Vasco de Gama” 
(“ L’ Africaine”), for which he had himself pre- 
scribed some different arrangements. A law-suit 
nearly always discloses something interesting; and, 
in the present case, the following words from 
Meyerbeer’s will are worth quoting :—“ For a long 
time past I have been in the habit of making 
notes, on a special music-book, of every inspira- 
tion which comes to my mind and pleases me, 
either when I am sitting at the piano or at any 
other time. I entirely forbid the placing of these 
fragments in the hands of a living composer, for 
him to make a new work out of them, or to com- 
plete my unfinished compositions, and afterwards 
give them as my posthumous works; for such a 
fate has too often befallen other artists, and 
damaged considerably their future glory. My 
family does not require any such resources. It 
would be equally painful to me if, by neglect, 
these music-books fell into some treacherous hands, 
and my thoughts were used by other musicians 
under their own name. My express and positive 
desire is that, a few days after this will is opened, 
the above-named books [five of them he minutely 
describes] be removed from my other papers by 
my wife and executors, and sealed, and carefully 
preserved in a special box. If, some day, one of 
my grandchildren evinces real taste for music, 
the books containing my musical thoughts are to 
be delivered up to him, as well as the diary kept 
by myself since the end of 1846. No one, with- 
out exception, must be allowed to look over the 
aforesaid books, or my unpublished compositions, 
or my diary. If none of my grandchildren are 
endowed with a taste for music—of which my 
executors are to be sole judges—these books, 
compositions, and diary must be destroyed. This, 
be it understood, is only to be done when my 
three danghters are no more, and when my 
grandsons have attained an age enabling my 
executors to judge with certainty of their aptitudes. 
{Here Meyerbeer gives his special instructioas 
concerning ‘ Vasco di Gama,’ which have been ful- 
filled accordingly.]|—I inflict no penalty in the 
case of non-accomplishment of the desire expressed 
above concerning my manuscripts, &.; but I 
appeal to the love and piety of my cherished 
wife, of my children and executors, and eagerly 
entreat of them to entirely fulfil these my last 
wishes. MEYERBEER.” 

One of the most agreeable revivals in the 
theatrical way is thatof Alfred de Musset’s ‘‘ On ne 
badine pas avec l’ Amour,” on Wednesday, (to-day). 

The greatest musical event now talked of is the 
approaching production of ‘‘ The Huguenots” at 
the Opéra. The cast is to include Villaret and 
Nilsson. 

Some days since the Reverend Father Felix and 
Thérésa were at Dieppe ; and a waggish friend of 
mine who was there at the same time assures me 
that the fair cantatrice drew the best houses 








“Shoking” with a long 5. La Diva’s reception 
has been of the most enthusiastic, and so con. 
tinued all the way up to Rouen. 

During Patti’s engagement at Hombourg she 
touched 5000 francs for representation. Naudin’s 
appointments were 1500fr.; Verger 1000fr.; La 
Grossi, 800fr.; Agnesi, 1000fr. The whole en. 
gagement was for two months. 

Another theatrical star has been seized with 
the autobiographical mania. M. Laferridre is the 
latest victim ; and the work is heralded by rumours 
of wonderful coulisses-revelations. 

From an Italian professional acquaintance I 
hear that “Monte Christo” is being played in 
Florence in fifteen acts. They give it at five 
acts nightly!!! 

There is a general dearth of news here. Wars 
and rumours of wars alone appear to occupy the 
public mind. 

The new Vaudeville Theatre presents but a 
small front, only a large rounded angle of the 
Boulevard and the Chaussé d’Antin, but it is 
highly decorated. M.H. Chevalier has executed 
the sculpture of the pediment, which represents 
the ‘“‘Genius of Comedy,” supported by two 
smaller genii, with the attributes of modern 
comedy. M.Salmson has carved four fine cary- 
atides, representing “Satire,” ‘ Poetry,’”’ “ the 
Dance,” and “Comedy.” M. E. Herbert, two 
groups of children representing “Music” and 
“Comedy.” And in addition to these are three 
busts, representing Désaugiers, Collé, and Scribe, 
executed by M. Evrard and Mdlle. Dubois Davesnes. 
The interior of the theatre is being rapidly com- 
pleted, and will be ready for performances in a 
few months. 








AMERICA. 
Boston, Aug. 6th. 

Music and the drama are at a low ebb at the 
present time, as most of their supporters (as well 
as artists and managers) are taking their usual 
Summer vacation at the sea-side or among the 
mountains. The “stay-at-homes” require but 
little amusement, and appear to be contented 
with such entertainments as the “variety” 
managers provide, which are weak enough, in all 
conscience. At the Museum, Mr. W. H. Lingard 
is performing to large audiences, his “ medley” 
being the best of the attractions now offered. 
He excels in rapid “character changes,” and is 
the best artist in that line Boston has yet seen. 
The other “items” in the program are out of 
place in a comedy theatre. 

Music lovers are obliged to content themselves 
with open air concerts by the various city bands, 
which are excellent in their way. 

We shall have seven or eight theatres next 
season (New York having twelve), which is a 
larger number than usual. The Continental will 
in future be known as Willard’s,” and is being 
greatly improved. ‘‘Selwyn’s” stands at the 
head of our American theatres, and the manager 
is determined that it shall for years to come. 
The Boston Theatre is strangely managed, but 
seems to do a profitable business. The Comique 
is devoted to ballet, and the Howard to the sensa- 
tional. The Museum is a most excellent comedy 
theatre, and the Opera House gives programs of 
varied colour. If rumour is correct, the “ High- 
land District ” will soon have its theatre. 

“ Foul Play” is to be brought out at Selwyn’s 
in fine style during the season. The manager 
gave his patrons ‘‘ Caste,” ‘One Hundred Thow 
sand Pounds,” “ Dora,” and many other English 
plays last season, making a speciality of producing 
most of the London successes. “ Black-eyed 
Susan” (burlesque), which was a complete failure 
in New York, ran nearly a hundred nights here. 
Our people enjoy English burlesque greatly when 
it is well performed. A new establishment, to be 
called the ‘Boston Rink,” is now being erected 
at the South-End which will comfortably accom- 
modate an audience of ten thousand people. It 
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it shall have been completed for a series of pro- 
menade concerts. The approaching Presidential 
election will probably interfere slightly with 
theatrical and musical affairs, 





New York, Aug. 8. 

At this season of the year, as summer gently 
declines into the dog-days, and musical enterprise 
slackens or ceases, rumours continually arise and 
take wing respecting the intentions of divers im- 
presarios. A sudden halo of interest is seen to 
enwrap the Cincinnatus of Staten Island, Mr. 
Maretzek. He has brave plans, we are told, and 
one day we shall see what they are. So be it. 
No man would be more welcome to the field of 
active exertion in the musical world. Then, too, 
rumour is busy with the Achilles of Bath—Mr. J. 
Grau. He is healed of his wounds, received in 
the recent fall, and he is even now arming in his 
tent. Let the Hector of Niblo’s Garden tremble, 
therefore, when the gleaming conqueror rides 
afield! So says rumour, glancing towards new 
opera-bouffe enterprises at the French Theatre. 
Rumour is busy, likewise, with the Arnold Win- 
kelried of the Eighth Avenue, and tells us that 
the spiritual Pike has his eye on the aqueous 
“Undine.” I know not if it be true—but Time 
will show. And that venerable graybeard must 
also be trusted to show us the mighty musical 
schemes of the Ajax of Irving Place, Mr. Lafayette 
Harrison, and the Celestial Coldstream of Teutonic 
opera, Mr. Leonard Grover, and the Machiavellian 
Strakosch, &c., &c. Their names are on every 
wind that blows. One thing one may, indeed, 
be sure of: that the new musical season will be 
more than ordinarily active. 

John Brougham has closed one of the most 
brilliant and successful engagements on record, 
For nine weeks, with his play the “ Lottery of Life,” 
during the terrific heat of the summer, he has 
attracted crowded and brilliant audiences, and 
would have continued to doso until September 
could he have retained the theatre. The coming 
of little Lotta interrupts his triumphant career, 
and at the same time affords him a few weeks’ 
rest previous to the opening of his new Theatre 
near the Fifth Avenue. 

Lotta takes possession of Wallack’s next Mon- 
day evening, Aug. 10, when she will appear in her 
new piece, ‘‘ The Fire Fly.’ There is great excite- 
ment to see the fair little lady, and I expect to 
have to record a triumphant success. 

As might have been anticipated, Madame 
Parepa-Rosa has achieved a brilliant success in 
California—the Golden City. There has been no 
reluctance on the part of the critical press in 
admitting her merits, and the praise lavished 
upon her efforts is as justly critical as it is un- 
qualifiedly genial. The remarkable volume and 
quality of her voice, the extent of its register, and 
the perfect evenness of its compass, together with 
her purely artistic method of vocalisation have 
as forcibly impressed the San Francisco critics as 
they did those of the East. Hitherto, moreover, 
the Californians have only heard her in the 
concert-room. When she has sung in opera and 
oratorio—wherein, of course, there is more scope 
for the display of her great abilities—I fancy 
that the Pacific critics will be still more ardent 
in her praise. 

The frightful calamity which has just occurred 
in Manchester, the news of which is borne to us 
by the cable, is another fearful warning to us in 
this city to heed the overcrowded theatres and 
music-halls which so often startle us as we enter 
their portals. How many of the hundreds who 
pack these places of amusement could escape, 
were they suddenly overtaken by a panic from 
fire or some other cause? Our theatres, as well 
as other places of amusement, are so constructed 
that, in almost every instance, the galleries are 
emptied into the main entrances to parquette or 
dress circle. The tide is very frequently so 
strong at the close of an entertainment that one 
is borne along, almost without effort of his own, 
and carried to the outside by the mere pressure 





of the crowd. This, when there is no excitement. 
But suppose, for a moment, this tide was in- 
creased in power by the rush for the outside, 
which would occur from some sudden alarm, 
which should create a tornado of surging in the 
frantic efforts of these hundreds to gain egress. 
How many would be trampled under foot, and 
bruised and maimed, if not killed outright ? 

The authorities should compel every architect 
so to construct each public building intended for 
lectures, concerts, theatricals, or otherwise, where 
galleries are introduced, that the outlets shall be 
entirely independent of and separate from the 
main entrances, so that the throng sweeping out 
from thence may not in the least interfere with 
those passing out from the main floor of the 
building. Until some appalling accident like the 
Richmond tragedy shall arouse us from our 
lethargy, probably this subject will be allowed to 
sleep quietly as it now does, so that rapacious 
managers may not lose the chance to pack their 
places of amusement. 





A SWIMMING FETE. 





Pleasure may be said to lay all the elements 
under contribution; earth, in many ways; fire, 
for pyrotechny; air, for ballooning; water, for 
excursions of manifold kind. But water is sus- 
ceptible of an unaccustomed pleasant use in con- 
nection with amusement, as an account shows of 
what recently took place at Berlin. The par- 
ticulars are given in a recent number of the 
Daily News. To appreciate the coolness of the 
enjoyment it should be stated that the heat in 
Berlin was intense, the glass standing at 90 deg. 
in the shade and 20 deg. higher in the open. 
Under these trying circumstances, it was almost 
a refreshment merely to be a spectator of the 
“Swimming Féte’’ that came off in the Spree. 
Between 6 and 7 o’clock in the morning several 
hundreds of the best swimmers of Berlin as- 
sembled at the river bathing establishment, 
founded by the late General von Pfuel, where 
they exchanged their usual dress for the some- 
what lighter costume of bathing drawers, cap, 
and mantle. Soon after seven they were rowed 
in barges up to thé Oberbaum, a bridge about 
600 yards farther up the river, while those 
of the public who possessed tickets took 
possession of the bathing platforms, which 
constituted a sort of grand stand. After 
half an hour’s waiting, the signal gun was fired, 
and the first company of swimmers entered the 
water and swam down to the stand. These were 
followed at very short intervals by eleven other 
parties of swimmers, numbering from 10 to 50 each. 
The humour of the thing consisted in a great 
measure in the variety of the costume adopted 
by the different divisions of this water fancy 
ball. At the head of the procession was 
a raft, made out of two large boats, carry- 
ing the band. Then followed a man on 
horseback, or, to be quite exact, a man sitting 
on a wooden representation of that animal, who 
must be regarded as the commander-in-chief 
of the expedition. Close beside him, but a little 
behind, in order to evince respect to his rank, 
swam his trumpeter, who performed the greatest 
feat of the day. Swimming with his feet alone, 
he employed his hands in a very respectable per- 
formance, on a large horn, of the national air, 
“T’m a Prussian.” The sounds came out, for the 
most part, full and strong, and the exeeution was 
correct, but now and then there was just a slight 
faltering, which painfully evidenced the intensity 
of the exertion. Should that gentleman, how- 
ever, wish to ensure his life, no objection need be 
taken by the company on the ground of any pul- 
monary debility. The first company was de- 
signated ‘The ladies.” The temporary change 
of sex was marked by the adoption of feminine 
coiffures, little Parisian hats, chignons, and 
parasols held aloft with one hand, while the 





whiskered fair that bore them swam with the 


other. Next followed a company of Moors, ren- 
dered as black as the genuine sons of Africa by 
the aid of lamp-black and oil, at any rate the 
water had no effect on the complexion of their 
bodies. The third company represented swans, 
or, to speak correctly, each swimmer pushed 
before him a representation of that bird, all of 
which together constituted a sort of team, and 
dragged in their rear a floating throne, on 
which there sat a remarkably corpulent water 
god. The companies that followed consisted of 
water-lilies and water-weeds, sailors, negroes, 
Chinese, and Red Indians. The latter were par- 
ticularly numerous, There were several ornamen- 
tal rafts with high platforms, from which there 
poured one continuous stream of divers. When 
the whole procession had arrived opposite the 
grand stand, the swimmers broke into a loose 
order and gambolled about in the waves of the 
Spree as if they had never been out on such a spree 
before. The river is about 80 yards wide at that 
place, and for an extent of about a couple of hun- 
dred yards in length presented a dense crowd of 
swimming heads, some white, some black, some 
red, some tattooed, surmounted by head-dresses of 
feathers and flowers and curious caps and hats. 
The effect of the whole in the bright sunshine was 
really very pretty, though extremely quaint, and 
the evidently thorough enjoyment of the actors as 
they played their pranks in the cool element, must 
have excited no small envy in the feelings of the 
broiling spectators, who lined the banks, and had 
taken possession of every coigne of vantage. 
There were several boats ready to take up any 
Indians or others who might feel exhausted by an 
hour’s swimming, but few took advantago of the 
precaution, and no accident occurred to mar the 
success of this singular /éte. 








THE COLOSSEUM. 





A correspondent of the Standard furnishes the 
following sketch of the present condition of this 
once popular place of entertainment :— 


It seems but yesterday that I stood amid the 
ruins of the Colosseum. Before me stretched a 
plain of deepest emerald, the verdure rejoicing in 
the richness of the new life wherewith the 
generous rain had gifted it. At my feet were the 
symbols of age and decay. Towering by my side 
was the broken capital of some lordly pillar, which 
had once reared its height sykward. A few 
paces farther on lay the fragment of a sculptured 
pediment; while, looking backwards, the eye was 
arrested by three gigantic pillars, which still wit- 
nessed where the temple of the gods had stood, 
and a shattered frieze told the story and set forth 
the splendours of a Roman triumpb. Sad and 
desolate was the aspect of this striking scene. 
The dank grasses and climbing parasites luxu- 
riated around these relics of the past, and befouled 
them with a blighting mildew. It was a scene 
of utter ruin—cold, gloomy, and monotonous—of 
decay that was foul and repulsive. It seemed as 
though the place was shunned as the home of the 
plague, for no human being could I see, although 
I could discern the nursemaids wheeling the 
perambulators in the park, and hear the rattle of 
Hansoms in Albany-street. 

It seemed but yesterday, and in fact it was 
yesterday. Passing down Albany-street, by the 
hideous stuccoed wall, now crumbling, ragged, 
and blistered, which serves for the street front of 
the Colosseum, I observed that it was plastered 
over with bills announcing the sale “of all those 
valuable panoramas, pictures, works of art, and 
fittings,” which were once the stock in trade of 
what has been fittingly nicknamed the Tristis- 
seum. It was “on view,” and I went in. How 
many of us, I wonder, are still extant who re- 
member the day when all London society, headed 
by the Queen and the Prince Consort, assembled 
at the opening of the Colosseum? It was then 
considered a marvel of splendour and lavish out- 
lay. There was no place of the kind in the whole 
empire. The Glyptotheca, with its statuary, the 
stalactite caves, the aviaries, the Cyclorama, the 
panorama, and the ascending-room, the ruined 
temple in the front, and the Swiss scene, with a 
real cataract, in the rear, were startling novelties 
to a public accustomed to the more sober attrac- 





tions of the Polytechnic. No such panorama as 


“London by Night” had ever before been painted, 
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and the story of the earthquake at Lisbon was 
told in the Cyclorama with wonderful vividness. 
These, perhaps, with the aviaries, were the most 
genuine things in the whole building, for it must 
be confessed that the Colosseum was a perfect 
storehouse of shams—stucco from end to end. 
The statues were planter, the gleaming columns 
were of enamelled cement, the scenery was 
canvas, and the ruins were of painted deal. I 
tapped that fragment of a column upon which I 
sat yesterday afternoon with my umbrella, and it 
gave back a hollow sound. It had probably done 
duty as an egg-chest ere it was improved into 
the likeness of a relic of a Roman temple. But 
there was real water for the cataract, and a real 
eagle to frown down upon the little chalet whose 
water-wheel was always in motion as long as the 
tap was turned onabove. And the aviaries, with 
their banks of flowers, and graceful roofing, and 
stained glass, were really beautiful. But the Co- 
losseum did not pay. It was handed over to enter- 
prising managers, one after the other, who were 
only too glad to drop it. Sometimes it was closed 
for awhile, and then some new speculator would 
open it with ‘‘ extraordinary attractions.” I paid 
a visit to it inits period of decline some years back, 
and found myself one of about a dozen visitors in a 
building which would accommodate as many thou- 
sands. ‘The effect of the deserted, woe-begone, 
gloomy-looking, cavernous palace was depressing in 
the extreme. The Glyptotheca held two visitors, 
who walked about softly and spoke in whispers, as 
though they were making reflections upon the dirti- 
ness of the statues, and were afraid of being 
heard. The stalactite cave proved itself the 
humbug it really was. The plaster icicles 
had lost their polished sheen, and _ the 
spangles on the roof had dropped off; the place 
looked like a dust-hole. The aviaries were shut 
up, the birds and the flowers were gone, and the 
glass roof was almost destroyed. The Swiss 
scene was the worst of all. Owing, I presume, to 
economical reasons, the water had been turned on 
very sparingly, and what had once been a brawl- 
ing torrent had shrivelled up to a miserable 
streamlet, which, instead of leaping down the 
pasteboard rocks, trickled, or rather crawled, 
along so feebly that it was not even powerful 
enough to keep the mill-wheel going. The eagle 
was there as usual, but he looked unhappy, dis- 
reputable, and low-spirited, and evidently ashamed 
of the whole affair. 

The place was not much changed for the worse 
when it was on view yesterday. The prevailing 
mouldiness was slightly intensified, the cataract 
was shut up, and the eagle gone, the Glyptotheca 
was a little more dingy and stuffy than usual, and 
its statues, now adorned with the “lot” tickets, 
looked more woe-begone than ever, and the 
aviaries were completely gutted, saving one little 
octagon temple, enriched with stained glass, 
which, being protected from the weather, is 
almost as fresh as ever. In fact, the ruins seem 
in a better state of preservation than any other of 
the “features” of the Colosseum, with the 
exception of this little temple and the panoramas. 
These latter are undoubtedly fine works, and the 
section which has been cleaned shows that the 
colours are as firm and bright as when they were 
first laid on. The insertion of a piece of ‘ Paris 
by Night"’ over the canvas of ‘‘ London by Day”? is 
necessitated by the want of space for the exhibition 
of the two panoramas; but the effect, which 
is that of walking off Westminster Bridge in 
broad daylight on to the Place de la Concorde 
under an azure sky, and lit up with countless 
gas-lamps, is somewhat bewildering. Those who 
remember ‘London by Day” will not have for- 
gotten the solid appearance of the towers of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, immediately beneath the specta- 
tor. The illusion was not less startling yesterday; 
but on leaving the gallery I crept in “ behind the 
scenes,” and passed my hand over the canvas on 
which they were so deftly limned. Not the least 
remarkable of the effects of the Cyclorama of the 
Lisbon earthquake was the vraisemblance of the 
thunder, which put toshame all the stage thunder 
I ever heard. I was privileged yesterday to inspect 
the machinery employed in its manufacture, and 
can testify that it isa really ingenious piece of 
mechanism. The catalogue does not offer many 
temptations to the general seeker after bargains, 
but no doubt the panorama will be eagerly bought 
up by country speculators, and the proprietors of 
tea-gardens will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to increase their display of statuary. If 
they are on the look-out for such things I can add 
that the ruins look as servicable as ever. 








Bairisu Cotsvor or Hearta, Eveton Roap, Loxpow.— 


Health secured by Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicines. 
Read the works of James Morison the Hygeist, 
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THE HISTORY OF “VASCO DE GAMA.” 





‘“We remarked in an article on the early history 
of ‘ L’Africaine’"’—says the Berlin Echo—* tkat 


‘ Vasco de Gama,’ the music of which was composed 
by Himmel, adding that it had not the slightest 
relationship with ‘ L’Africaine’ of Scribe and Meyer- 
beer, which seemed rather to have been taken from 
some German tale. Since then we have received a 
copy of the earlier libretto, produced in 1792, and 
discovered that the libretto of Himmel’s opera is 
founded on it, only shortened and modernized in 
style. For the «1d libretto, Alessandri, as was 
stated in the same article, borrowed the music from 
eighteen composers, and made a failure with it. 
‘‘The exact title of the old libretto is: ‘ Vasco 
di Gamma, a play for Singing, with Choruses and 
Dances relating to the whole, by Anton von Filistyi, 
Court-Poet to his Majesty the King, for performance 
in the Royal Opera-house, Berlin, in the Carnival of 
the Year 1792. The Music is by various Authors.’ 

“The libretto of Himmel’s opera is entitled: 
‘ Vasco di Gama, a Heroic ‘ Singspiel,’ with Choruses 
and Dances relating to the whole, by Anton von 
Filistri, Royal Court-Poet and Intendant des Spec- 
tacles, set to music by Fried. Heinr. Himmel, Royal 
Chapelmaster, and performed at the Royal Opera- 
house, Berlin, in the Carnival of 1801. Re-arranged 
and augmented (?) Edition. (Berlin, Haude and 
Spener.)’ 

‘The prefatory notice, which, with the exception 
of a few words, is the same for both librettos, runs 
thus: ‘ According to the Portuguese historians, the 
celebrated Immanuel, Duke of Beja, a grandson of 
Alphonse V., and the successor of John II. on the 
throne of Portugal, fitted out a fleet, and entrusted 
it to the care of the enterprising Portuguese officer, 
Vasco de Gama, a man distinguished both by his 
birth and his services. He rendered himself im- 
mortal by discovering a new way for the Portuguese 
ships to the East Indies round the most southern 
point of Africa. He thus sailed round the eastern 
coast of this continent, concluded treaties with 
some of the native princes, subjected several towns 
to the rule of his sovereign, traversed the immense 
sea which stretches between Africa and the Indian 
peninsula, and thus arrived at Calicutt’ (second 
edition: Caleutta); ‘he here found in the Moor 
Monzaida, from Tunis, who entertained a particular 
partiality for the Portuguesep whom he had for- 
merly known in Oran, an adherent who ad- 
vanced his interests in various ways. This Muvor 
helped him to escape from prison, and to avoid the 
nets set for him by the inhabitants and the Zamorin 
himself. He even so arranged matters that Vasco 
concluded an alliance with*the Zamgrin, and thus 
laid the foundation for the Portuguese colonies in 
Hindostan. In truth’ (second edition : ‘in reality’) 
‘however, it was not till a second voyage that 
Calcutta was stormed and the treaty of alliance 
concluded; but, for the purpose of the play, all 
these circumstances are supposed to have occurred 
during the first stay of the Portuguese in Calcutta. 
The public will not fail to distipguish which portions 
of the work are imaginative. The principal action 
comprehends the first establishment of the Portu- 
guese colonies in Hindostan. The scene is in 
Calcutta, on the coast of Malabar,’ 

‘* Very little can be said in praise of the libretto 
itself; the plot is put together by an unskilful hand, 
and bolstered up with pomp and display. The 
verses are bombastic and forced; in fact, altogether 
worthy of a court-poet, in the acceptation of the 
title which has now become usual, so’ that it is im- 
possible to understand how an intelligent composer 
could derive the least inspiration from them. It is 
true that similar puppet-shows are published even 
now-a-days as operatic librettos and set to music, but 
posterity will look back on the patchwork-pro- 
ductions of our times with the same compassionate 
smile that we look back on those of former days. 
Then, perhaps, a better era may have dawned for 
the musical drama. Heaven grant, though, ‘that 
musical invention and labour may not then have so 
fallen into decay, for a fresh kind of weakness in one 





branch of opera to outweigh and neutralize the pro- 
gress made in another,” 


ee 


A FRENCH ACTION. 





A suit was recently heard at the Imperial Court 


| brought against M. Raphael. Felix, i 
we had succeeded in finding a copy of the opera | : sx, the ‘theatrical 


manager, by two sisters named Brunet, to recover 
damages for the non-fulfilment of a theatrical en- 
gagement. The plaintiffs, pupils of M. Samson, 
agreed, in May, 1867, to form part of a company 
which Felix had got together for a tour through the 
principal cities of Europe. Their salary was to be 
1000fr. per month for both. After playing at 
Vienna in December last, the Director left for Jassy, 
abandoning the Mdlles. Brunet in an hotel, without 
money, and refusing to pay the salary due to them, 
They now demanded 500fr. which was owing to 
them, with 200fr. which they alleged had been un. 
justly charged them as the difference of exchange 
while in Moscow, with a forfeit of 25,000fr. for 
breach of contract, according to the terms of their 
agreement. M. Felix not only denied that he wag 
indebted, but maintained that the two actresseg 
owed him a sum of 3000fr. which he had advanced, 
This debt, however, he was not able to prove. He 
likewise affirmed that they had quitted the company 
of their own accord, and he in consequence claimed 
the 25,000fr. which was to be paid by either party 
breaking the engagement. A verdict was, however, 
given for the plaintiffs, and Felix was condemned to 
pay the 700fr., with 25,000fr. as damages, and the 
costs. An appeal against that sentence has now 
been heard; and the Court, after examining the 
accounts of the parties, reduced the 700fr. to 200fr., 
but maintained the rest of the previous con- 
demnation. 








REVIEWS. 


“ Memnon: and other Poems.” By Jonyx Epmvunp 
Reape. London: Epwarp Moxon & Co. 1868, 


If every verse writer were rejected on the grounds 
that he lacked the originality and the fervour of a 
great poet, the labour of reviewers might be spared, 
but the world would be minus a good many pleasing 
and thoroughly meritorious poems. Mr. John 
Edmund Reade’s poems are not strikingly endowed 
with originality, but they are widely removed from 
common-place, are very flowing and harmonious, are 
thoroughly sensible and comprehensible (no small 
advantage in verse which is not mere twaddle), and 
are marked with the thought and workmanship of a 
scholar. The most important work in the present 
volume is the drama ‘ Memnon,” a poetic re- 
capitulation of the story which history has told us 
over and over again in the lives of such men as 
Egmont, as Rienzi, and as Masaniello. The patriot 
redeems his country by the aid of popular support; a 
reaction takes place, and he himself falls a victim 
to those he liberated. The characters tell their 
story well, and the dialogue of the tragedy 
throughout is elevated and scholarly. Among the 
smaller pieces which follow the tragedy we have a 
good deal of versatility exemplified in the author's 
range of subjects. Here is a set of verses which 
recalls the polish and point of Praed :— 


Tue Porutar AUTHOR. 


I. 

The lighted Hall was filled with guests, 

The wine was sipped, the toasts began ; 
Fach eye upon the Chairman rests, 

But more on the successful man : 
The stewards shone in endless row, 

Like twinkling stars beneath the sun ; 
Each planet registered to show 

They drew reflection from the one. 


1. 
Peers, judges, commoners were they, 
And poets with their hopeless rhymes ; 
And all to revel for a da : 
Within the columns of the Times: 
Then stood the Chairman forth and made 
His speech, in words so fused and blended, 
Each tone commingling light with shade, 
You missed when they began or ended. 


ml. 
Then came reply, in phrases light 
And careless, as from fancy thrown, 
Or as the art of one had made 
The other subtle as his own: 
The favourite his seat resum . 
The Chairman bowed, his task was oer: 
The feted man left, capped and plumed, 





Te sport upon another shore: 
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Iv. 

To barter coinage of the brain’ 

For pedlar’s pelf, and on the race 
Of authors’ honours, fix a stain, 

That memory’s brush shall not efface. 
Beside the doorway, lingering, stayed 

One, entering not, who saw and heard 
That drama of a moment played 

With thoughtful brow and pulse unstirred. 


v. 
You could not trace upon his face 
His inward thought, or praise, or blame: 
At shouting boards he took no place, 
Nor found in crowded lists his name: 
The doorway slowly passed, he left 
The hall, and heard upon the stair 
Shouts pealing high, as if they cleft 
The roof, and mingled with the air. 
‘ Distinction broad between us lies, 
He muttered to himself unheard, 
‘He lived, the cynosure of eyes, 
He sought but for success, nor erred ; 
Nor wanting he the art nor power; 
And this the line between us drawn, 
He turned to substance of the hour, 
And I to shadowy life unborn.’ 


Here is a dramatic extract describing the journey 
of Marie Antoinette to the guillotine :-— 


What to her a now those shoutings as the guillotine 
arose 

*Twas the cradle of her slumber, where her earthly life 
should close ; 

Like a skeleton dismembered rose its giant form in air, 

All the gathered life in Paris surged around, and roar- 
ing there ; 

All the eg of an existence, hidden, burrowing in 
earth, 

Or from caverned depths emerging, bursting there to 
sudden birth: 4 

And, a girdling hedge of iron, round them closed the 
glittering bands, 

With their ready matches lighted, and steel flashing in 


their hands. 
And here another, still more tragic, concerning the 
assassination of Sisera by Jael, and denouncing the 
deed as the foul treacherous murder it really was :— 


Thou thy fellest work hast done !— 
His last agony is sped : 

In that long-drawn and hollow groan 
Hath the indignant spirit flown. 
Thou thy aim of hate hast won ; 
For he knew thee while he bled; 
For he proved and felt the worst 
As from sleep’s last trance he burst: 
That a sterner will assailed, 

And the woman’s hand prevailed : 
But his eye in death defied 

The false hand by which he died. 


It need scarcely be added (for Mr. Reade is suffi- 


- ciently well known in the world of verse) that the 


spirit of his lyrics is as pure and true as their frame- 
work is artistic. 








[R. Cocks & Co.] 
Composed for the Pianoforte by 
F. V. Kornarzry. 

This piece is both pleasing and effective, while it 
is by no means difficult. Being admirably adapted 
for a teaching piece, it will be very acceptable to 
both master and pupil; while the student who has 
begun to run alone will find all needful help in the 
indications of the leading fingering. 


* Barcarolle.” 





“The Wedding Fantasia.” A Descriptive Piece for 
the Pianoforte. By M. Paxton, 

By no means a bad musical epitome of that great 
event in human life—a wedding. Its union of ap- 
propriate airs with music descriptive of the almost 
indescribable, is calculated to rivet the attention of 
eligible ‘* parties” of both sexes, and to inspire 
confidence, if not rashness, in the prospect of being 
80 pleasantly “turned off.” Where this piece 
obtains a footing, therefore, vigilant mammas should 
at least redouble their vigilance. 





‘ Woodland Trillings.” As a Pianoforte Duet. By 
IMMANUEL Liesicn. . 
A good arrangement of the popular air. The 


practice by duet-players will be both pleasing and 
profitable. 





‘La Pluie de Brillants. Caprice de Salon, Com- 
posée par F. V. Kornarzry. 

A piece in the manner, though not an abject imi- 
tation, of La Pluie de Perles. Brilliant and attrac- 
tive, without any difficulties which a light and 
careful touch will not overcome with a little 
Practice, 





MEMOIR OF CHOPIN. 





CHAPTER VIII. (continued). 

Chopin mingled a charming grace with all the 
intercourse which he held with his relatives. Not 
satisfied with limiting his whole correspondence to 
them alone, he profited by his stay in Paris to pro- 
cure for them the thousand agreeable surprises given 
by the novelties, the bagatelles, the little gifts which 
charm through their beauty, or attract as being the 
first seen of their kind. He sought for all that he 
had reason to believe would please his friends in 
Warsaw, adding constant presents to his many 
letters. It was his wish that his gifts should be 
preserved, that through the memories linked with 
them he might be often remembered by those to 
whom they were sent. He attached the greatest 
importance, on his side, to all the evidences of their 
affection for him. To receive news or some mark 
of their remembrance was always a festival for him. 
He never shared this pleasure with any one, but it 
was plainly visible in his conduct. He took the 
greatest care of everything that came from his 
distant friends, the least of their gifts was precious 
to him, he never allowed others to make use of 
them, indeed, he was visibly uneasy if they touched 
them. 

Material elegance was as natural to him as 
mental; this was evinced in the objects with which 
he surrounded himself, as well as in the aristocratic 
grace of his manners. He was passionately fond of 
flowers. Without aiming at the brilliant luxury 
with which, at that epoch, some of the celebrities in 
Paris decorated their apartments, he knew how to 
keep upon this point, as well as in his style of dress, 
the instinctive line of perfect propriety. 

Not wishing the course of his life, his thoughts, his 
time, to be associated or shackled in any way by the 
pursuits of others, he preferred the society of ladies, 
as less apt to force him into subsequent relations. 
He willingly spent whole evenings in playing blind 
man’s buff with the young people, telling them little 
stories to make them break into silvery laughs of 
youth sweeter than the song of the nightingale. 
He was fond of a life in the country, or the life of 
the chdteau. He was ingenious in varying its 
amusements, in multiplying its enjoyments. He 
also loved to compose there. Many of his best 
works, written in such moments, perhaps embalm 
and hallow the memories of his happiest days. 


ConcLUSION. 


However insufficient these pages may be to speak 
of Chopin as we would have desired, we hope that 
the attraction which so justly surrounds his name 
will compensate for much that may be wanting in 
them. If to these lines, consecrated to the com- 
memoration of his works and to all that he held dear, 
which the sincere esteem, enthusiastic regard, and 
intense sorrow for his loss, can alone gift with per- 
suasive and sympathetic power, it were necessary to 
add some of the thoughts awakened in every man when 
death robs him of the loved contemporaries of his 
youth, thus breaking*the first ties linked by the con- 
fiding and deluded heart with so much the greater 
pain if they were strong enough to survive that 
bright period of young life, we would say that in 
the same year we have lost the two dearest friends 
we have known on earth. One of them perished in 
the wild course of civil war. Unfortunate and 
valiant hero! He fell with his burning courage un- 
subdued, his intrepid calmness undisturbed, his 
chivalric temerity unabated, through the endurance 
of the horrible tortures of a fearful death. He was 
a prince of rare intelligence, of great activity, of 
eminent faculties, through whose veins the young 
blood circulated with the glittering ardour of a subtle 
gas. By his own indefatigable energy he had just 
succeeded in removing the difficulties which ob- 
structed his path, in creating an arena in which his 
faculties might have displayed themselves with as 
much success in debates and the manugement of 
civil affairs, as they have already done in brilliant 
feats in arms. The other, Chopin, died slowly, con- 
suming himself in the flames of his own genius. 
His life, unconnected with public events, was like 
some fact which has never been incorporate in a 





— 


material body. The traces of his existence are only 
to be found in the works which he has left. He 
ended his days upon a foreign soil, which he never 
considered as his country, remaining faithful in the 
devotion of his affections to the eternal widowhood 
of his own. He was a poet of a mournful soul, full 
of reserve and complicated mystery, and familiar 
with the stern face of sorrow. 

The immediate interest which he felt in the 
movements of the parties to which the life of Prince 
Felix Lichnowsky was bound, was broken by his 
death: the death of Chopin has robbed us of all the 
consolations of an intelligent and comprehensive 
friendship. The affectionate sympathy with our 
feelings, with our manner of understanding art, of 
which this exclusive artist has given us so many 
proofs, would have softened the disappointment and 
weariness which yet await us, and have strengthened 
us in our earliest tendencies, confirmed us in our 
first essays. 

Since it has fallen to our lot to survive them, we 
wish at least to express the sincere regret we feel for 
their loss. We deem ourselves bound to offer the 
homage of our deep and respectful sorrow upon the 
grave of the remarkable musician who has just 
passed from among us. Music is at present receiv- 
ing such great and general development, that it 
reminds us of that which took place in painting in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Even the 
artists who limited the productions of their genius 
to the margins of parchments, painted their minia- 
tures with an inspiration so happy, that having 
broken through the Byzantine stiffness, they left 
the most exquisite types, which the Francias, the 
Peruginos, and the Raphaels to come were to trans- 
port to their frescos, and introduce upon their 
canvas. 


There have been people among whom, in order to 
preserve the memory of their great men or the 
signal events of their history, it was the custom to 
form pyramids composed of the stones which each 
passer-by was expected to bring to the pile, which 
gradually increased to an unlooked-for height from 
the anonymous contributions of all. Monuments are 
still in our days erected by an analogous proceeding, 
but in place of building only a rude and unformed 
hillock, in consequence of a fortunate combination, 
the contribution of all concurs in the creation of 
some work of art, which is not only destined to per- 
petuate the mute remembrance which they wish to 
honour, but which may have the power to awaken in 
future ages the feelings which gave birth to such 
creation, the emotions of the contemporaries which 
called it into being. ‘The subscriptions which are 
opened to raise statues and noble memorials to those 
who have rendered their epoch or country illustrioys 
originate in this design. Immediately after the death 
of Chopin, M. Camille Pleyel conceived a project 
of this kind. He commenced asubscription, (which 
conformably to the general expectation rapidly 
amounted to a considerable sum), to have the monu- 
ment modelled by M. Clesinger, executed in marble 
and placed in the Pare La-Chaise. In thinking 
over our long and intimate friendship with Chopin ; 
on the exceptional admiration which wo have 
always felt for him ever since his appearance in 
the musical world; that we have more frequently 
than others received from his own lips the spirit of 
his style; that we were in some degree identified 
with his creations in art, and with the feelings which 
he confided to it, through that long and constant 
assimilation which obtains between a writer and his 
translator;—we have fondly thought that these 
connective circumstances imposed upon us a higher 
and nearer duty than that of merely adding an un- 
formed and anonymous stone to the growing pyramid 
of homage which his contemporaries are elevating 
tohim. We believed that the claims of a tender 
friendship for our illustrious colleague exacted from 
us a more particular expression of our profound 
regret, of our high admiration. It appeared to us 
that we would not be true to ourselves, did we not 
court the honour of inscribing our name, our deep 
afiliction, upon his sepulchral stone! This should 
be granted to those who never hope to fill the void 
in their hearts left by an irreparable lows! 

L’Avpt Liszt, 
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Orrices: 55, Kina Street, Recent Strezt, W. 
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59, Fizer Street, 
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NEW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. B. Webster. 

A ROUGH DIAMOND. Mesars. G. Belmore, Ashley, C. H. 
Stephenson; Mrs. Billington, and Miss L. Grey. THE FLY- 
ING SCUD, Messrs. G. Belmore, Billington, Ashley; Miss C. 
Saunders, THE FAST COACH. 





ROYAL LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Lessee, Mr. E. T. Smith. 

HAMLET. Mr. Fairclough, Mr. Lawler, Henry Marston, 
G. F. Neville, Addison, Messrs. Edward Terry, Templeton, 
Travers, Anderson, Clifford, David Evans; Mrs. Vandenhoff 
and Miss Fanny Addison. And the Laughable Farce of the 
MARRIED RAKE, Miss Caroline Parkes, Minnie Sidney, 
and Annie Goodall. 





ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Vining. 
A CHARMING PAIR. Followed by, AFTER DARK: A 
Tale of London Life. Messrs, Vining, Walter Lacy, Dominick 


Murray, H. J. Montague, J. G. Shore; Misses Marston and 
Leclerq. MASTER JONES'S BIRTHDAY, 





THE NEW QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. A. Wigan. 
HE’S A LUNATIC. THE LANCASHIRE LASS. Messrs. 
8. Emery, H. Irving, Clayton, W. H. Stephens, C. Wyndham, 


W. H. Montgomery, L. Brough, and H, Mellon; Mesdames 
H. Hodson, Montague, and N. Moore, 





ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
Bole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. Swanborough. 


SISTERLY SERVICF, Messrs. Belford, Holman; Miss 
Sheridan. THE FIELD OF THE CLOTIL OF GOLD. 
Mesars. Thorne, James, Fenton; Mesdames Marie Longmore, 
Newton, B. Goodall. MARRIAGE AT ANY PRICE. 





ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE AND CIRCUS, HIGH 
HOLBORN. 

SCENES IN THE ARENA. Onra, who eclipses Leotard; 
Madlles. Montero and Pereira; Senor Albano, Senor Antonio, 
Mr. Alfred Bradbury; M. Samwell’s highly trained Dogs ; 
Les Freres Fortoza, M, Maitrejean, M. Alvante, Fratelli, Vol- 
taires, &c, 


NEW NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, 
SHOREDITCH. 
Sole Proprietor, Mr. John Douglass, 


AMBITION ; or, The Throne, the Tomb, and the Scaffold. 
Messrs, Creswick, A. Rayner, Clifford, B. Wright, Vivian, 
Stewart, Swan; Mesdames Page, Rayner, Jones, 
with NANNETTE. Mr, and Mrs, Henri Drayton, 





BRITANNIA THEATRE, 
THE TERROR OF LONDON. Spring-heeled Jack, Mr. J. 


Reynolds; Mesars. Charlton, Leslie, Bigwood; Mesdames M. 
Mr. H. Rickards; Orville Parker. 
With THE DEAD RECKONING. Messrs, W. H. Pitt, R. 


Henderson, M. Booth, &c. 


Bell, W. Crauford, and Miss J, Coveney. 


VICTORIA THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee aud Manager, Mr, J. A. Cave. 

THE RATS OF THE RIVER. This new and startling sen- 
sation Drama, with powerful effects, every evening. Also the 
Brothers Paulo, in their Songs and Dances. Conclude with the 


Conclude 





VIVIEN AND GUINEVERE. 
TENNYSON—DORE. 
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NOW READY, 


Uniform with ‘‘ Ears,” imperial 4to., elegant 
cloth, price Two Guineas; each Idyll, sepa- 
rately, 25s. 


Antists’ Proors, in portfolio, price Ten Guineas ; 
each Idyll, separately, Five Guineas. 


Puorocrapus from the Original Drawings, price Six 
Guineas; each Idyll, separately, Three Guineas. 


Lonpon : 


EDWARD MOXON & CO.,, 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





X. ¥.—One of the best articles on Temperament we know, 
will be found in the Penny Cyclopedia. It is from the 
pen of Mr. De Morgan. 

B. B.—The gentleman in q can dog , but he 
cannot instruct. He can cavil readily, but his awkward 
attempts to improve have been always failures. 

G. G. (Cambridge).—Thanks for your communication and 
enclosure. We fear similar productions to the latter are 
now by no means rare, 
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DEATH. 
Reeently at Etretat, Réne Favarger, the well-known popular 
composer for the pianoforte. 


Che Orchestra: 


AREVIEW OF MUSIC & THE DRAMA, 


—_—>—- 


It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 
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The new Théatre de Belleville is now completed. 
It will seat 1400 to 1500 spectators. 





The will of Mr. J. Stirling Coyne, dramatic 
author, was proved under £5,000 personalty. 





We are requested to state that Miss Louisa 
Pyne does not intend to visit America this year. 





Admirers of the old Scottish melodrama will 
regret to hear of the death of Mr. Thomas 
Powrie, aged forty-four. 

Mdme. George Sand has dramatised her novel, 
“Mont Revéche.” 
December. 





at Prague. 





professional engagements. 





The Odéon will play it in 


A new opera, “Les Deuw Compositeurs,” by 
Flotow, is announced for the month of September, 


Mre. Leigh Murray is, we are glad to hear, 
so far recovered that she will soon resume her 


Italian newspapers state that the scheme pro- 
pounded by Signor Broglio, the Minister, for 





Malle. Adelina Patti has had great success at 
Homburg, and very soon returns to Paris for the 
season at the Italiens. Mdlle. Nilsson is better, 





The receipts at the Parisian theatres for the 
past month were 643,806f.17c. Out of this sum 
the subventioned theatres produced 162,000f. and 
the secondary theatres 303,0008. 





The Surrey opens on the 5th of September 
with a new drama by Mr. Watts Phillips, entitled 
“Land Rats and Water Rats.” The scenery, by 
Mr. Grieve, is spoken of in high praise. 





A large quantity of music-books and scores of 
ancient and modern operas have been sent to 
South Kensington Museum, to be placed in q 
public reading-room, the gift of the trustees of 
the Musical Union Institute. 





The poor old Colosseum is to be destroyed, and 
the work of demolition is even now about to 
commence, Something useful, it is said, will be 
erected in its place. How does the prospect suit 
the views of Mr. Bryceson? Of course he will 
have a preponderating voice in the matter. 





An Italian journal remarks on the circumstance 
that three opera-houses are about to open the 
season with one of Signor Petrella’s works: the 
theatre at Brescia with “‘ Caterina Howard,” that 
at Casalmonferrato with ‘“ Marco Visconti,” and 
that of Capri with “ La Contessa d’ Amalfi.” 





The Spanish stage has sustained a great loss 
by the death of its famous actor, M. Julian Romea, 
at the watering-place of Loeches. M. Gonzalez 
Bravo, his brother-in-law, on learning the intelli- 
gence, took leave of the Queen at St. Sebastian, and 
immediately returned to Madrid to be ready to 
attend the funeral. 





Mdme. Marie Sass will shortly make her first 
appearance in Italian Opera. It is supposed that 
Madrid will be chosen for her début, which will be 
made in “ Norma’’ or in “ Semiramide.” Mdme. 
Sass sang recently in a private réunion some of 
the music of the réle of Armide, in which she will 
bid farewell to the French Opera. 





The Great Eastern Railway Company have 
settled with Mr. Nelson Lee for the purchase of 
the City of London Theatre, which will shortly be 
pulled down to enable the company to make 
numerous additions and alterations on their line. 
The bargain, we hear, was completed for £6,000, 
not including fixtures, scenery, or wardrobe. 





A new convention has been entered into 
between the managers of the Opéra and the 
French Society of Dramatic Authors and Com- 
posers. By this, authors are to receive 12 per 
cent. of the gross takings of the theatre subject 
to no deductions whatever. The managers bind 
themselves to produce twelve new acts during 
each year, 





The Japanese troupe of Professor Risley, whose 
successful début in Madrid we recorded some 
weeks since, will shortly return to this country. 
Meantime they are exciting quite a furore in 
Spain. La Espana, one of the leading Madrid 
papers, is quite enthusiastic over their feats, and 
declares that European acrobats are nowhere in 
the race when matched against the Japanese. 





The profusion of divine blessings showered on 
the head of royalty through the enterprise of our 
music publishers seems to have no end. Here 18 
the latest benediction promised. 

OD BLESS THE PRINCESS TOO. Written 

and composed by W. H. EBURNE, Companion ballad 

to “God Bless the Prince of Wales,” will be sung for the first 

time on Wednesday, September 2nd, by Miss R—— I—— at — 

The sentiment is unexceptionable, but who is the 
Princess Too? 








great Drama, THE IDLE APPRENTICE, 


founding a Societd Rossiniana, is abandoned. 
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The Cockney correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph is still airing his bad German in letters 
dated from Frankfort. Here is a phrase he puts 
into the mouth of a Teuton :— 


“Nem, dasz est ein Bischen zu ungunstig !” 
“Dasz est” is, we presume, the Cockney cor- 
respondent’s humorous mode of writing dass ist, 
and “ungunstig” evidently means ungiinstig ; 
but what in the name of Ollendorff is “ Nem” ? 





Miss Cushman’s Saturday receptions seem to 
assemble the pleasantest elements of artistic and 
social life in Rome. She herself is a host in 
entertaining her guests. Her singing is something 
peculiar and characteristic; it is intensely 
dramatic, and impresses one powerfully. Her 
singing of Kingsley’s “Mary, go and call the 
cattle home,” is something I never shall forget. 
One holds his breath and shivers as she brings 
out “ the cruel foam—the hungry, crawling foam.” 





Mr. Brinley Richards is about to give two 
recitals (morning and evening) of Classical and 
Modern Pianoforte Music early next month, at 
the Victoria Rooms, Clifton, where Mr. Richards 
achieved much distinguished success last season. 
He will subsequently give recitals at Weston- 
super-Mare, and at Bath. The second part of 
the program of these recitals is always devoted to 
Mr. Richards’s own compositions, which are de- 
servedly among the most popular, if not actually 
the most popular, of any living composer. 





Reports from Paris state that in the theatrical 
world things are at a stand-still: boxes at the 
Grand Opéra not being much inquired after, and 
stalls dull. ‘‘ Faust,” being set free by the failure 
of the Lyrique (which theatre, be it said, is about 
to re-open), is to be produced this season at the 
Grand Opéra, Nilsson being the Marguerite. The 
“Cadio” of George Sand is about to be produced 
at the Porte St. Martin, and played by Melingue, 
Roger, Deshayes, Bresil, Laurent, Schey, Chorly, 
Montal, and Mdlles. Thuillier and Rousseil. 





The theatrical critic of the Liberté, M. Paul de 
Saint Victor, writes on the reproduction of “ The 
Pirates of the Savannah” at the Chatelet Theatre 
as follows:—‘‘It is a Mexican drama, tattooed 
with local colouring, splendidly put on the stage, 
and as amusing as a filibustering story or the 
account of shipwreck. Mdlle. Sarah Dowe has 
taken the place of poor Adah Menken, who was 
dismounted by death from the equestrian rdle 
which she was to undertake. The débutante has 
neither the beauty nor the renown of Adab, but 
her pantomime is striking, and her face has quick- 
ness and expression. She was much applauded.” 





The Orpheonists of Grenoble, having refused to 
sing the cantata of M. Belmontel, expressly com- 
posed for the inauguration of the statue about to 
be erected at Grenoble in honour of Napoleon I., 
were asked by the municipal authorities to re- 
consider their decision. They did so, and again 
refused by a majority of 48 to 21, on the ground 
“that agricultural, mutual, academical, and 
musical societies had been repeatedly told from 
the highest quarters that they had no right to 
interfere in politics; that they felt bound to 
defer to such high authority, and could, there- 
fore, take no official part in the inauguration of 
the statue.” 





The tour in the provinces undertaken by 
the comedians of the Théitre Francais has 
brought in very nearly £3,000—a most satis- 
factory result, if we consider that, by remaining 
in Paris during the recent Senegalian heat, they 
would have lost some £20 per day. The profits 
thus obtained are to be divided into one hundred 
shares, of which twenty-five go to the social fund, 
and the remainder is to be divided between those 
who have taken part in the “campaign,” accord- 
ing to their respective salaries. It was at Mar- 


seilles they gained their last and finest harvest of 
laurels. The tour was to have comprised many 
other towns, such as Montpellier, Bordeaux, 
Nantes, and Orleans; but the fatigue was too 
great, and they were compelled to shorten their 
trip. Imagine spending the night in the 
“express,” after acting all the evening! How- 
ever, the Soci¢taires, as the chief comedians of the 
Frangais are called, declare themselves very well 
pleased with their travels. 

Why is every little action of Miss Neilson 
sufficient to throw a portion of our press into 
raptures? If that young lady happens to take a 
walk, or to buy a new pair of gloves, or to ask for 
another cup of tea, a series of paragraphs run 
through the English press proclaiming the in- 
teresting fact, with comments on the goodness 
and gracefulness and popularity of the actress. 
She has lately been giving a public reading at 
Etretat to the English visitors; and two or three 
contemporaries speak of the event as if nothing 
so good and gifted and graceful as a reading of 
Tennyson’s “ May Queen” had ever been brought 
before the public hitherto. 





The enterprising manager of a theatrical com- 
pany, now located in Shrewsbury, has turned to 
good account the popular interest in the Stirchley 
murder by dramatising the leading events, and 
producing them upon the stage, under the title 
of ‘ Circumstantial Evidence ; or, the Love of Gold.” 
Harris appears in the playbill as ‘‘ George, the 
Good-natured, and, consequently, a Victim;” 
while the difficulty of presenting a faithful por- 
traiture of the as yet undiscovered murderer is 
overcome by the introduction of a villainous- 
looking character, with his hat worn low over his 
eyes and much hair on his face, who flits darkly 
through the several scenes, and finally despatches 
“Zuzzermann, the Doomed One,” by shooting him 
through the head. 





Mdme. Lehar, a French actress, and a great 
favourite with the public of Warsaw, has been 
ordered by the Government to leave the country 
with her husband, the chef dorchestre at the 
Eldorado Theatre. The cause assigned for this 
summary measure is that M. Lehar had “ insulted 
the public.” It appears that one night the lady 
was cheered rather more loudly than usual, and 
that some Russians, who happened to be in the 
theatre at the time, marked their disapproval of 
the Polish majority by loud hisses. This roused 
the indignation of M. Lehar, who, turning round 
in his seat in the orchestra, exclaimed, ‘‘ Cochons 
de Russes!” The expression was not a choice 
one, but the ‘“‘public” could hardly be said to 
have been insulted, seeing that the great majority 
of the audience were not Russians, but Poles. 





Conservatism is often confounded with a rooted 
attachment to old prejudices and an aversion to 
all alterations, however sensible. Now in art 
matters Mr. Disraeli has always shown himself 
liberal—in the broad and general sense of the 
term. Nearly thirty years ago—namely in 
February 1839—the Government proposed to 
allow theatrical performances in Westminster 
during Lent. The proposition, which Sir Robert 
Peel successfully resisted, Mr. Disraeli supported, 
on the ground that if the theatres be closed, 
people bent on amusement will seek it in worse 
places and by worse means. What was refused 
to him and to the Government of the day has 
since come to pass; and we do not understand 
that either the religious sentiment or the moral 
conduct of London has suffered in consequence. 





There is a novel way of managing a theatre in 
some obscure provincial town of Austria. The 
audiences are slim, the admittance fees are small, 
the manager is poor, the actors are poorer. Nine 
days out of ten the actors are not paid; but the 
manager is so poor he is obliged to be a pluralist : 





he is tavern-keeper as well as theatro-manager. 
What little money he gets comes from the tavern, 
for he charges high prices to unprofessional 
people who like to sit at the table with the player- 
folk. By this arrangement the actors, though 
they receive a paltry salary and that irregularly 
paid, at least are sure of not starving—unless 
they are guilty of some breach of discipline visited 
by punishment. Absence or late appearanco at 
rehearsal is followed by loss of dessert. Failure 
of memory deprives one of meat. Negligent 
costume deprives one of vegetables. Vulgar 
additions to one’s part brings upon the offender 
bread and water diet. 





A French paper has reproduced the letter by 
which King Charles IX. founded the Grand Opéra 
in 1570: ‘ Charles, by the grace of God, King of 
France: For those present and to come, a 
salutation. As we, after the example of our 
grandsire King Francis, have ever had the keenest 
desire to see arts and science flourish in France, 
and especially in Paris, where so many people are 
devoted to it night and day, and seeing that 
modest music makes modest audiences, and so 
influences the people; regard being had to that, 
and having been petitioned, through our Council, 
by our dearly beloved I. A. de Baif and J. T. de 
Courville, who, it seems, have laboured hard to 
bring back the art, as practised in Greece and 
Italy, to France, and desirous of assisting in that 
work, we ordain the establishment of an academy, 
which shall not only be a school of music, but an 
academy of taste for the public.” 


A scene of a very unusual kind for a London 
theatre, and most of all a West-end theatre, 
occurred at the St. James’s on Saturday night. 
The special attraction during the week was a 
performer placarded as “The great Mexican Tra- 
gedian.” He proved the reverse of a successful 
speculation. On Saturday night he was cordially 
hissed during the earlier acts of “ Richard III,” 
and on the dropping of the curtain on the second 
act the manager came forward, announced that 
the performance would not proceed, and entered 
into explanations that led to the inference that 
insufficient capital was the cause. The uproar 
was intense, and the ‘‘ gods” with a shout pro- 
ceeded to take out their revenge in tearing up the 
gallery seats. This destruction was however pre- 
vented by the intervention of some of the em- 
ployés, and after an hour's indescribable confusion 
the house was cleared at ten o'clock. It was 
stated that the actors and actresses brought about 
the dénouement by striking, in consequence of the 
non-payment of their salaries. 





The Civil Tribunal of the Seine has just given 
judgment in an action for separation brought 
by M. Gueymard, first tenor at the French Opera, 
against his wife, prima donna at the same 
Theatre, whose maiden name was Mdlle. Pauline 
Lauters. The parties were married in 1858, the 
lady having been previously divorced from a 
M. Deligne, in Belgium. After seven years of co- 
habitation, Mdme. Gueymard suddenly left her 
husband under the pretext that she was not made 
for domestic life, and had done wrong to re-marry. 
M. Gueymard endeavoured to induce her to return, 
and, on her persisting in her refusal, brought the 
present suit. ‘The Court gave a verdict in favour 
of the plaintiff, and the parties having been mar- 
ried under a settlement by which each preserved 
his or her share of property, also appointed M. 
Huillier, notary, to sell a house and garden at 
Neuilly, bought by the parties in common, and to 
share the proceeds. M. Gueymard was ordered to 
give up certain articles of furniture, with a piano 
and the scores of different operas, to Mdme. Guey- 
mard, who, on her side, was condemned to pay the 
costs. 





They appear to be hard up for amusement in 
Folkestone, if what one of their number writes be 
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true—namely, that crowds collect upon the pier 
at the arrival of each Boulogne packet, and hoot 
and jeer at such passengers as bear the.mark of 
having suffered from sea-sickness. It is not the 
roughs and rascality who do this, but well-dressed 
male and female cads who would fain be con- 
sidered gentlemen and ladies. Foreigners, it 
seems, are especially hurt at such a reception. 
Can no benefactor of his species get up some 
appropriate sort of amusement for these people— 
say arat-huntor a cock-fight, or any other game 
consorting with their vulgarity? ‘Aunt Sally” 
would be a shade too aristocratic, we suppose, 
and it lacks the element of cruelty in which 
Folkestonians delight ; but there is an admirable 
pastime practised in the mining districts, which 
consists in the players joining in two parties and 
heaving half-bricks at each other until the 
majority are “out.” This would just suit the 
taste of Folkestonians, and if in the course of play 
one half murdered the other half, the result 
would benefit society and remove a disgrace 
from our shores. 





As though London were not already sufficiently 
provided with places of public amusement, two 
new theatres are now in course of erection— 
namely, the Gaiety and the Globe. Emulating 
the same spirit, there is now almost completed, 
and will be opened on this 29th of August, at 
Croydon, one of the handsomest, most compact, 
and comfortable theatres of which the provinces 
can boast. Built after the style of the Amphi- 
theatre in Holborn, it is light, neat, and commo- 
dious, and by an admirable arrangement will 
afford every facility for any kind of entertain- 
ment—dramatic, hippo-dramatic, or operatic,— 
the stage being so arranged that it can be used 
for either purpose, as opportunity and circum- 
stances may require. For the opening season, we 
are pleased to hear that the proprietor, Mr. 
Solomon, has made arrangements with Messrs. 
M‘Collum and Charman, of the Royal Amphi- 
theatre and Circus, London, through whom has 
been secured a company of performers selected 
from all the principal English, Continental, and 
American Circuses, each one having some speciality 
new to English audiences. We trust the new 
undertaking will commend itself at once to the 
support of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 





CATHEDRAL HOLIDAYS. 

The present day appears an evil one for ca- 
thedral choirs and cathedral music. The latter 
in particular is assailed on all sides, its greatest 
enemies possibly being the so-called musical 
clergy, whether of that amiable species who manu- 
facture chants and kyries, and pretty services ; or 
the more severe, who practise intoning and mono- 
toning, and indulge in Gregorian tones for the 
Psalms ; who murder Marbecke and torture Tallis, 
and who revel in hymn tunes which are at one time 
Phrygian, Dorian, or Hypomyrolidian—at another 
jigs transplanted from the Oratory, or adapted 





barber, the wheelwright, or the publican. In 
the metropolis the “respectable” element seems | 
to have been the chief thing consulted in some of | 
the latest appointments; and the term “ me- | 
diocrity’’ would convey a most hyperbolical 
notion of the musical attainments of some of our 
London ‘‘singing-men.” 

But our present object is not so much to draw 
attention to the inadequacy of cathedral choirs 
either in numbers or ability, as to show briefly 
their want of feeling in their office; to their in- 
disposition to exert themselves in any way to 
improve—nay even to maintain their position; 
and to their being contented with doing the mi- 
nimum of duty in the most cold and desultory 
manner, glad to escape even from this on the 
slightest pretext. 

It might be thought when almost every little 
church has a choir of some kind, many of them 
rivalling in efficiency and far exceeding in numbers 
the cathedral choirs, some steps might be taken 
by the latter to render themselves more useful, 
and to attain such a position that they might 
serve for examples to their more humble imi- 
tators. So far from this being the case, they 
seem perfectly resigned to a facilis descensus, and 
allow themselves to be influenced by the least 
efficient parish choirs in the trashy modern music 
they perform, and its miserably unartistic execu- 
tion. 

Possibly the least excusable of cathedral laxities 
is the custom of holidays—the absolute stoppage 
of all musical service, involved in the non- 
attendance of any of the members of the choir. 
In many country cathedrals it is the practice to 
have two such gaps annually; one in the week 
before Easter—the most solemn of Christian sea- 
sons, when the greater necessity for devotional 
music is made an excuse for having none at all, 
and the choir are permitted to absent themselves 
altogether from the ministration of the solitary 
minor-canon or his deputy. The second “ holiday” 
occurs in the autumn, and varies from four to eight 
weeks, on the pretext of cleaning—the said cleaning 
being generally merely a disturbance of the existing 
dust. Thousands of visitors to our cities are dis- 
appointed every year through being prevented even 
from entering the cathedral by the clouds raised 
by two or three labourers engaged for a month in 
the cleaning process. 

The proper performance of arduous duties 
doubtless gives a claim to an opportunity for 
relaxation, and as a principle there could be no 
objection to the members of a church choir having 
an annual holiday, so that their exhausted 
energies might be recruited. But this certainly 
should be arranged with the individuals, and so 
that the church service should not be interrupted 
by the absence of all at the same time. One of 
the greatest arguments for the service in our 
cathedrals is its being unintermitting—the sacri- 
fice of prayer and praise is there supposed to be 
offered up continually. 

We seem to be threatened with the naturaliza- 
tion of country laxity in the metropolis, for at the 








from the concert-room of the ‘ Genuine Christys.” 
The cathedral service of our national church has 
till lately always been spoken of with respect and 
reverence, even by those who have little feeling 
for music; though indeed to any one who had a 
critical love of the art, the services of very few of 
our cathedrals would prove satisfactory. And the 
old sentiment still lingers among a vast number 
of persons, and if cathedral choirs would bestir 
themselves, and in some measure move with the 
times, they might safely hold their own at the 
least, while a little display of energy would rally 
their friends, and appease the ill-will of most of 
their enemies. 

In some few cases there has been a slight— 
truly a very slight—improvement of late years, 
but generally matters have not mended musically, 
though in country cathedrals a little more ‘“re- 
spectability " has been insisted on, and it is not 
now thought seemly that the lay-vicar’s surplice 
should periodically cover the lay costume of the 








present time Westminster Abbey has neither 
| music nor choir, the alleged reason being that the 
‘organ wants cleaning and enlarging, a few of 
| the windows want mending, and the place wants 
| Sweeping. But surely these things might be 
| effected without altogether stopping the eervice. 
If Henry the Seventh’s Chapel can be used for 
the solitary reading of a minor canon, why cannot 
the choir attend there? and if they are unable 
to sing without an accompaniment, surely 
the Dean and Chapter can afford to purchase 
or hire a harmonium. On a former occasion, 
when the organ was being rebuilt, there was 
the usual musical service without accompaniment ; 
on another occasion when workmen were engaged 
in the Abbey, the choir service was held at 12 
o'clock, when the workmen were at dinner. 
There was then at least a wish to sustain the 


years that the members of the choir have been 
relieved from all duty. 

Apart from the higher question of principle, it 
is very bad policy to introduce such a custom at 
Westminster. The shutting up of a country ca- 
thedral is an inconvenience and annoyance to 
comparatively few; but the persons disappointed 
by the cessation of the choral service at West. 
minster may be numbered by thousands. If this 
service is to be discontinued at pleasure, what 
reason is there for keeping it up at all? This 
is a question which will occur to many, and one 
which to all inquirers the Dean and Chapter 
might not be able to answer satisfactorily. The 
time when church establishments are so narrowly 
watched as at present, is not a good opportunity 
for shirking duty on a mere frivolous pretext; nor 
is it wise or decorous, when every parish church 
and every dissenting chapel has its choir of more 
or less pretension, for a church standing out in 
such relief as Westminster Abbey to abrogate 
(even temporarily) music altogether. 

It is time that the choir of Westminster should 
be entirely remodelled. Surely the Dean and 
Chapter can afford to pay singers who should 
remain during the whole of the service, instead 
of rushing across the Park to the Chapel Royal; 
and who should take the duty constantly instead of 
only in alternate months. If their hard work (an 
hour and a half per diem) necessitates an annual 
holiday, let the Chapter provide deputies for them 
during their absence; and try and infuse if nota 
religious love for their duty, at least some esprit 
de corps, and a desire to render their services 
efficient, and to afford a standard and a model 
for the parish choirs in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

Formerly many of the “singing men” had 
been Westminster choir-boys; this source of 
supply no longer exists, the instruction of the 
boys musically and otherwise being absolutely 
contemptible. They are taught music as bull- 
finches are taught and with about as wide a 
range; the pupils of any neighbouring penny-a- 
week national school would shame their other 
educational acquirements. A little real attention 
to these matters would redound greatly to the 
credit of the authorities and would no less tend 
to the benefit both present and future of the un- 
lucky choir-boys; and as an equivalent the Dean 
and Chapter might fairly insist on the modifica- 
tion or suppression of their Lenten and autumnal 
holidays. 





A BARD AT HOME. 





If the annual glorification which sets the princi- 
pality of Wales mad for a week, wielded an in- 
fluence lasting only for the span of an Eisteddfod, 
the world might be content to have its annual 
laugh and let Wales go by. But the egotism which 
has so rooted a possession of the Welsh nature is 
not represented by simple periodical bursts at 
Ruthin, or Chester, or Carmarthen. The influence 
of an Eisteddfod lies far beycnd the boundaries of 
the little parish in which it takes place. In fact an 
| Kisteddfod is an agglomeration of all those symptoms 
which bespeak the Cymrian character, and the pre- 
vailing one of which is egregious vanity. Judging 
him out of his own mouth, the typical Welshman— 
or at least the Welshman who makes himself noisily 
prominent on these oceasions—is a creature of in- 
ordinate self-conceit. This conceit is national and 
individual : he regards his country as pre-eminently 
productive of geniuses, and he regards himself as 
one of the worthiest of her sons. This conviction 
he holds in all the integrity of a moral faith, and 
this it is which leads him, with a simplicity which 
is almost sublime, to make himself ridiculous in the 
eyes of men less thoroughly persuaded of their own 
intellectual super-excellence. ; 

If any proof be needed of the profound conceit 
of Welshmen, their own journals supply it. Here 
is a modest advertisement taken from the Carnarvon 





spirit of the establishment, and to act in con- 
formity with the collegiate statutes. We believe 
that the present is the first time for very many 





and Denbigh Herald, a newspaper which habitually 
flatters its silly readers with panegyrics on the glory 
and intellectual beauty of Wales. It will be noticed 
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that the wording of the advertisement is not by the 
publisher, but by the author of the work referred 
to—a man who makes himself prominent in the 
noisiest details of Eisteddfodau. 


NOW IN THE PRESS, 

TALHAIARN’S THIRD VOLUME, 

ONSISTING of Poetry and Prose, in the proportion of 

three-fourths Welsh to one-fourth English; varying in 
mood from serious and grave to gay, playful, and humorous. 
“ Athrylith can, wr diddan, doeth, 
A gefaist yn llawn o gyfoeth.”—Y Ddraig Werdd. 

Price to Subscribers, 4s. 6d., including delivery. 

All applications to be made to Mr. Joun Jones (Talhaiarn), 
Hafod y Gan, Llanfair Talhaiarn, Abergele, North Wales. 

N.B.—Not a copy of my first or second volume can be had 
for love or money. The third will soon be in the same posi- 
tion, for I shall only publish the number ordered by my sub- 
scribers. This advertisement will not be repeated. 

To appreciate the sublimity of the ‘“‘ N.B.” noti- 
fication it should be borne in mind that the 
gentleman who calls himself Talhaiarn (we presume 
that he bears an ordinary name in the directory and 
parish registers, and that the other is some barbaric 
badge equivalent to the ‘Big Thunder Cloud” or 
‘Spotted Snake’? among North American Indian 
tribes) is not, in the Welsh signification of the term, 
an obscure poetaster. He is not a mere Poet Close 
of Wales, however much he may sink beneath that 
worthy in the English sense. He is a representative 
Welshman—a ‘poet,’ save the mark!—and has 
been called the Burns and the Béranger of the Princi- 
pality. That he is unknown beyond the Welsh 
border save as a noisy declaimer at Histeddfodau— 
that his works are entirely unknown out of his own 
country, is no abatement of the great fact. Wales 
is the world to every Welshman: Talhaiarn is the 
poet of Wales: Talhaiarn is therefore glorious 
among the sons of the earth. Thus to realise the 
profundity of the Cambrian character, one must 
imagine, say, our own Tennyson making some such 
announcement as this in the Times :—‘* Now then, 
all lovers of real genuine poetry, walk up! Here is 
a volume of my works about to be published. You 
all know my value, and that when once issued my 
books are not to be had for love or money. You 
won’t have another such chance, so you had better 
look sharp and secure the precious gems while they 
are offered.” We have heard language of this sort 
in the mouth of a Cheap Jack; and the distance 
between a Cheap Jack and a Welsh poet is after 
all small. 

And who is Talhaiarn, besides a Burns and a 
Béranger and a Dulcamara of poetic ware? Well, 
he has acquired notoriety after a certain abusive 
fashion, as a national orator of the Finlen stamp. 
At the last Eisteddfod he fell foul of the English 
critics according to perennial custom, and mention- 
ing the musical editor of one publication by name, 
made foul-mouthed sport of his personal appearance. 
This is a sort of patriotism which obtains at Eis- 
teddfodau and suits with the character of the man. 
Some years ago the critic in question took Mr. 
Talhaiarn sharply to task for his braggadocia and 
vulgarity, and pointed out that no so-called literary 
institution could be rendered beneficial as long as 
noisy people of this character were accepted as its 
mouthpiece. The Welsh bard could not forgive the 
slight, and revenged himself with personality. No 
matter how low he dragged down the respectability 
of the literary meeting, so long as he had his fling 
at his enemy. 

Truly we are glad that Wales has justified herself 
by producing some few men and women of brains 
and ability, and so saved herself from the reproach 
of breeding oaly silly bodies. She has given us 
sweet singers, musicians, and composers, a bishop, 
and a lord or two of sense and talent. Her worthy 
offspring are to be found outside her boundaries, 
and have sometimes sad cause to be ashamed of 
their birthplace. But her cacklers she keeps at 
home, and they find a vent for their grandiose 
imbecility in the columns of the native press. 








MUSICAL ENGLAND. 





Is England musical? As much so as Italy, 
Germany, or France? More or less so? Does 
the Hollander beat the Welshman in his native 
tune? the Belgian transcend the Irishman? Do 
all Frenchman play and sing throughout France, 





and do all Germans worship Wagner and laud 
Schumann ? 

How much soever musical may be France, 
Italy, and Germany, England is beyond contra- 
diction a most musical country, and she is so in 
spite of every attempt to make her the contrary. 
The Government does nothing for her music, 
the Church does nothing, the school-masters do 
nothing, the publishers do nothing, and the com- 
posers do what the publishers permit. England 
has the best appointed opera in the world, no 
thanks to the Government; she has the greatest 
choral exhibition in the world in the performances 
of Exeter Hall, no thanks to the Church; she 
sits in the seat of judgment over all the 
artists of the world, for no artist stands 
foremost until London sanctions that position. 
The London Opera band attack a new opera 
in a way that astonishes its composer, and the 
old troupe of the Philharmonic always startled 
Mendelssohn when first he heardit on the occasion 
of his periodical visits. It was said these Phil- 
harmonic fellows could not go through a Beet- 
hoven symphony with any propriety; but then 
they were unparalleled, for they would do any- 
thing, and go at it anywhere, like Wellington’s 
soldiers in the Peninsula. But it is said England 
is not for classical music. Why, we hear more 
classical music in London than is played in all 
the capitals of Europe put together. To counter- 
balance this accusation we are told England is so 
old-fashioned and crusty in her taste she only 
approves of the classical, while all other capitals 
of Europe have gone ahead of the classical, and 
are worshipping Wagner, and Gounod, and Schu- 
mann, and all the other giants who have conquered 
the dominion of Haydn and Mozart, Beethoven 
and Weber, and snuffed out the very meaning of 
the word. Again, we hear we have no music of 
our own. Why, did not the press proclaim of 
every opera that Drury Lane or Covent Garden 
produced, that it far transcended the best 
efforts of all the opera composers of the uni- 
verse; that it was better music, better sung, and 
better played than any opera ever heard? But 
poor unmusical England did not see it, and let 
the new opera depart in peace. But was she not 
in this justified of her children? Then a charge 
was only the other day brought against a high 
personage, one of the highest in the land, that he 
relished a comic song, and had a little music-hall 
patter to enliven the ordinary pleasant hour after 
dinner. Well, what could this distinguished per- 
sonage have after dinner in the way of music? 
Opera singers? Scenes from ‘‘ Faust” and 
“ Romeo”? Not so, unless he braved a fit of 
indigestion. Part songs by the Orpheonists, or 
some howling chromatics from a company of 
Germans? Surely not, unless insured from an 
attack of cholera. A modern English Glee? Oh 
dear! an old classical glee! A rehearsal of his 
funeral music? A ballad by Dolores, a song by 
Claribel? Faugh! Has not every pains been 
taken that his Royal Highness shall have no 
music to regale his Royal ears at his post-prandial 
symposium? Where is the proper music? Who 
possesses it? Who knows of it? No one, except 
it be Mr. Robert Cocks, who is always God- 
blessing Princes and all that belongs to them. 
England is no exception to the law of fate: that 
she sows, that she reaps. She sows not in halls, 
theatres, churches, or schools, yet she is musical 
to the back-bone, and loves and appreciates good 
music far{above her fellows on the continent. 
She will have the true flavour, and insists upon 
more cayenne than any other nation on the face 
of the globe. She neither teaches her children 
music, nor teaches their teachers; hence in art, 
not feeling, she is behind her friends on the con- 
tinent. And her teachers and publishers take 
advantage of this, for they unite and send out a sort 
of musical merchandise suitable for babes in the 
milky way. And they caper round each other in 
a bemuddled maze, lauding the unseemly com- 
position, puffing its imagined merits, and forcing 














its slow and tottering progress. The nation, 





—-- 
however, will have nothing to do with it. Why, 
is not the Italian opera, as it is called, dying as 
fast as it can as a musical institution, because 
England has settled that there is no melody to be 
heard there? The spectacle is now the opera, and 
England is getting tired of spectacle. She alone 
of all the nations will regenerate the opera, for 
if she cannot make her own children write opera, 
she will make the foreignerdo so. Rich and poor, 
high and low throughout this country well know 
what is good music, and in the lowest music-hall 
of the metropolis a beautiful song at once com- 
mands the audience, and fine pianoforte playing 
will meet its reward. The sham-classical has no 
chance in a music-hall, however it may get on at 
the Monday Populars. There is no such thing as 
gulling the public at a music-hall with a name, 
and with these audiences the six months’ adver- 
tisement is money all wasted. 

In France, it is said, everybody both sings and 
plays; in Italy all sing; in Germany all sing, 
play, and compose; in Belgium every one harps 
and fiddles; in Holland all can read music; in 
England no one can grind a barrel-organ with a 
waltz in \any time that one could dance with. In 
France every one sings the Tantum ergo, in Italy 
the Mass is opera; in Germany there is the 
national choral and the amateur Mass; in 
England, everybody writes anything and every- 
thing for chants, hymn tunes, and anthems, 
and every one sings what may be sung, and tries 
to sing what cannot be sung. We all like music 
and love it ; no one travels but with a music-book 
in hand, just like the Athiopic Prime Minister 
that the holy Apostle Philip met in the desert; 
possibly knowing as little of what is in the music- 
book, as did the Abyssinian of the writings of the 
old Palestine Seer. The Athiopian was fortunate, 
for he met with a well-taught master, and this is 
just what the Englishman stands in need of. He 
wants a teacher—a daily teacher—and at a 
national-school price. If he gets this he will 
beat all Europeans living, for he has more of 
music in him than any European alive. Music 
requires good living, and an Englishman's diet 
is the only diet for a musician to feed upon, 
Mutton and beef are the genuine pabulum for the 
classical—the real classical—not the rubbish of 
Schumann and his brother nonentities. We have 
lost our famed cathedral-school ever since the 
Deans and Chapters gave up dining in college. 
Restore the dinners, and we shall recover 
or re-discover the great cathedral-school of 
church music. Attwood wrote all his best 
anthems upon the old port of the St. Paul’s 
residentiaries. And if our theatre speculators and 
music publishers had but dined—properly dined— 
Balfe and Wallace every day whilst composing 
their operas, instead of dining—improperly dining 
—the reporters, who knows what music would 
have been got out of these worthies? The dinner 
lies at the bottom of every good finale. And we 
more than suspect the true failure of the Royal 
Academy is to be attributed to the failure of ite 
cuisine. Had masters and pupils met together at 
the dinner hour, as do the collegians in the 
Temple and Lincoin’s Inn, the playing, singing, 
and composing of the Royal Academy would never 
have gone a-begging, and there would have been 
small complaint of the want of proper teaching. 
A Sunday dinner is better than nothing, but the 
Royal Academy had not this, and St. Paul's has 
lost it. No wonder we hear of such melancholy 
doings in our great London cathedral. 

There is no want of music-power in this country, 
but there is great want of system and training. 
We must mend by mending first the Sunday 
music, for this chiefly addresses the national 
mind, and educates it. Let every one try to learn 
music more, to be able to sing it on Sundays the 
better. This must better the music of Sundays, 
and lay a good foundation for the music of the 
week-day. It will never do to feed on venison 
six days in the week and on carrion on a Sunday. 
Every attempted amendment of our national 








taste in music, if not bottomed on the Sunday's 
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music, will fail in its end. This is the history of 
music. We teach our boarding-school girls music 
without any thought of Sunday, and for the 
most part these girls leave school miserable 
musicians. Our boys are told to hold their 
tongues at church, and is it to be wondered at 
that their great natural feeling for music should | 
be deadened and destroyed? No man thinks of | 
singing in church till he‘has made £800 a year, 
bought a pew, and lost the little voice he had. It 
is all this that has put England in doubt as to 
her music, and nothing else. Let the two Houses 
of Parliament sing more and pray less, for now 
they never sing at all; let the House of Commons 
give up its reading chaplain, and the House of 
Lords its youngest spouting bishop, and let both 
Houses set themselves a-singing their four o’clock 
vespers—and we shall soon find all the parsons 
hard at work for music, and schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses teaching music in the right and 
best way. The chant is the cradle of song, and the 
choral is the standard of school. Every musical 
academy in Europe admits this truth, and most 
act upon it. 





SERIAL PLAYS. 





Some three or four years ago a suggestion 
appeared in this journal, called forth by the fashion 
then and still increasing, of making the plots of 
plays so involved and so momentous in action as to 
leave the spectator perplexed with the labyrinth of 
conspiracy which he has just witnessed. We pro- 
posed that authors should take to write serial plays, 
just as they now write serial novels; and that one 
of these dramas should be so constructed, on cli- 
mactic principles, as to carry its interest on from 
night to night. At the time when we suggested 
this, there was no likelihood of its being carried 
out, nor had we ourselves much faith that we should 
see the idea fructify in this generation, however 
possible it might be in the future development of 
the drama. But we now hear of the thing being 
actually carried out in Florence, where a dramatic 
version of Alexandre Dumas’s *“ Monte Christo” 
occupies three nights in performance. So says the 
Moniteur: an authority whom there is no reason 
for disbelieving. After all the plan is by no means 
unfeasible, and it has its advantages. There 
are plays which might advisably be spun out; 
there are novels which it is a shame to shorten 
to the conventional five-act footrule. Take a 
book like ‘* Foul Play ” for instance, which in its 
serial form engrossed the interest of its readers 
for six months. Cut down, lopped of nine-tenths of 
its interest, and stuffed into the compass of an 
ordinary drama, it seemed jerky, melodramatic, and 
unnatural. All the softening points had been sacri- 
ficed; all the half-lights were gone. It failed as a 
drama, and not unaccountably. So with “ Our 
Mutual Friend,” a story which contained enough 
plot and enough wealth of character to fill six nights 
instead of two hours and a half. Consider the 
much worthier effect the novel of Mr. Reade would 
have had thus laid out :-— 

Act I, The Forgery of Arthur Wardlaw and 
arrest of Robert Penfold. 

Act II. Remorse of Wardlaw, trial of Penfold 
and sentence of transportation. 

Act IfI. Norfolk Island. Penfold, under the 
name of James Seaton, works as gardener to General 
Rolleston and falls in love with his daughter. The 
house is'broken into by escaped convicts; and 
Seaton beats them off, receiving a wound. Arthur 
Wardlaw arrives to visit his affianced bride Helen 
Rolleston. He leaves for England, she preparing to 
follow him. Seaton’s despair. 

Act IV. London. Wardlaw's frauds, and his 
scheme to cover them by wrecking the “ Prosperine.”’ 
Helen to sail in the ** Shannon.” 

Act V. Australia. Wyley tho mate alters the 
chest of bullion intended for shipment by 
the “Proserpine.” Helen sails in the “ Pro- 
serpine” instead of the “Shannon.” Seaton 
accompanies her on board in disguise as the 
Reverend J, Hazel. 


covered attempting to scuttle the ship. His alter- 
cation with Hazel ; Hazel discomfited. The ship is 
scuttled and sinks. (A good effect this, which they 
missed at the Holborn). 

Act VII. The crew in the cutter, suffering from 
the extremity of hunger and thirst. They cast lots 
which is to die to feed the rest. Hazel rescues 
Helen. The boat ultimately reaches an island in 
the Pacific with Helen, Hazel, and a surviving 
sailor. The sailor dies. 

Act VIII. England. Arthur Wardlaw’s despair 
and fever on hearing that the wrong ship has been 
sunk. General Rolleston arrives from Australia and 
starts off in search of his daughter, scouring the 
Pacific. 

Act IX. Godsend Island. Helen at last loves 
Hazel. Wer father’s ship arrives and takes her off 
the island, leaving her lover behind. 


Now here are nine acts supplied out of the 
material rudely crushed into two at the Holborn 
Theatre. Four or five more would be required to 
develope the history of Helen’s adventures in 
London before her lover's reinstatement is effected. 
And we venture to say that a play so constructed, 
presenting a couple of acts a night in a playbill 
containing of course other matter, would be more 
artistic and more interesting than the concen- 
trated system of dramatic homeopathy now in 
vogue. 

To go to higher models, there is Shakespeare. 
Conceive the effect of presenting in chronological 
succession the magnificent historical panorama 
which Shakespeare has illustrated, commencing 
with King John and terminating with Henry VIII. 
It is true there are gaps in the story: the Third 
and Seventh Henries and the three Edwards are 
absent from the pageant; but it is equally certain 
that Shakespeare had a design in composing this 
succession of plays. He purposed to trace the 
dominion and downfall of the Papacy in England, 
beginning with the first English king who defied 
the Pope, and ending with the establishment of the 
Reformation. The pageantries of the war with 
France and the Wars of the Roses, help to fill up 
this outline. It is strange that no manager has 
thought of presenting these plays in successive 
order, or even performing the three parts of 
‘“« Henry IV.” consecutively. 

We give the idea for what it may prove worth. 
Whether audiences would be found sufficiently in- 
terested in the first instalment of a play to go again 
the next night or the next week and learn the 
remainder, is a question which can only be settled 
by an experiment. But the principle is found to 
answer in the case of the serial novel, which makes 
us hope that something may yet be done in the way 
of a serial play. 





STROLLING PLAYERS. 





In a recent number of the Pall Mall Gazette 
an amusing article was furnished by a soi-distant 
Playgoer giving his experiences of the provincial 
stage. If the exact dramas he mentions are not 
to be recognised by name among the repertory 
of the country barn, at all events their genus 
is unmistakeable. Let us quote the writer’s ex- 
perience. 

The local theatre is a great institution, as 
General Stebbings said of the village pump, ‘ one 
of the greatest that ever rose, reigned, or fell.” 
When the Londoner in the country is very hardly 
beset for something to do, when daily contemplation 
of nature begins to weary him, and evening brings 
nothing but increase of dulness, then the local 
theatre comes to his relief. It may be that the 
music-hall of the place or a volunteer drill-shed 
serves the turn of itinerant Thespis ; but no matter 
where its temporary habitation, “the drama” is sure 
to attract the cockney. Having with his friends 
passed the day among the fields or in chucking 
pebbles into the sea, and feeling his soul miserable 
for want of employment, he sees with delight the 
announcement that— Mr. William Montague (lessee 
of several theatres) will produce at the Theatre 





Act VI. The “ Proserpine” at sea, Wyley dis- 





ston, commencing this evening with the beautiful 

drama entitled ‘ The Sea; or, the Haps and Hazards 

of the Ocean Child,’ with peculiar effects.” Thither 

they go in company, and on the rising of the curtain 

a wondrous scene is disclosed to their gaze. Tho 

stage represents a ship’s deck, but so remarkable are 

its appurtenances that the likeness to reality ig 

scarcely perfect. The mainsail of her Majesty's 

frigate Thetis is represented by an ancient table- 

cloth, which probably an hour ago lay beneath the 

dinner of the company. The one gun visible is a 

too evident roll of brown paper; while the part of 

the capstan which is in sight consists of a poker and 

a fire-shovel tied together. The Captain stands on 

that part of his gallant vessel which is always known 

in nautical phraseology as “the jib-poop,” and 

different members of the crew are noticed  belay- 

ing,” “ avasting,”’ “ luffing,” and performing other 

well-known seafaring operations with graceful ease, 

Foremost among them the hero of the piece, 

Harry Helm, may be noticed, from the fact that he 
is engaged in nothing more fatiguing than a per- 

petual attempt to “ hitch his trousers up, as is, I’m 
told, their use.” The Captain, a portentous indi- 

vidual, plunges at once in medias res, by command- 
ing Harry Helm to ‘summon the lovely Mary.” 
This order, contrary to expectation, does not mean 
that some other vessel is to be signalled, but that 
Harry Helm should fetch his wife. The advantage 
of beginning a play thus abruptly may easily be seen. 
The audience is not kept in suspense, nor are they 
wearied as were Greek andiences of old by a long 
account of all things since the creation of the world 
from the mouth of pedagogues. They are informed 
at once that the plot of the drama turns on a contest 
for the possession of ‘“‘the lovely Mary,” and that 
the truculent naval commander is resolved on mis- 
chief. So, at least, it proves in this case. That 
gallant officer in a savage voice orders the crew to 
‘“‘make merry” and commences the dancing with 
Mrs. Helm. Now this lady is not beautiful, in spite 
of the epithet by which she is known, nor is she 
gorgeously apparelled, seeing that she appears in a 
dress which looks like faded red flannel with chintz 
trimmings ; but, nevertheless, the stage duty of the 
Captain is to make love to her. This he does with 
a huskiness in his voice which adds to the sympto- 
matic meaning of his purple nose, and with a 
violence which betokens his deep despair. So 
ferocious is the onslaught that Harry Helm has to 
interfere, the festive party is broken up, and the 
Captain retires to ponder his love and vengeance. 
While he is engaged thus his crew dance a hornpipe, 
and Mr. Helm sings a comic song for the amusement 
of the audience. This over, the Captain reappears, 
and commissions Harry Helm to carry a letter to 
another of her Majesty’s vessels supposed to be 
some leagues distant. The brave fellow discharges 
the conventional “quid” from his manly cheek, 
kisses ‘the lovely Mary’ with much fervour, and 
disappears over the ship’s side amid the cheers of 
the crew. How he is to get to the ship we are not 
told, but in the next scene we find him arrived 
there. The letter of which he was bearer was 
nothing but an instruction to the captain of the 
Viper to detain Helm on board that vessel. It may 
be remarked in passing that the likeness between 
the Thetis and the Viper, their furniture, tackling, 
and apparel, was most remarkable. Harry Helm 
being out of the way, the unscrupulous Captain 
attempts to gratify his desires in security. The 
“lovely Mary,” however, resists vigorously and 
cries out with much effect. (Great effusion among 
“the gods.”) The crew arm to protect her, and 
vociferate a great deal about the ‘ ocean che-yild,” 
supposed to be the son of Mr. and Mrs. Helm. A 
free fight ensues. The performers in this dreadful 
combat are, however, not very expert, and several 
passes are given by each opponent before the correct 
time at which to hit each other's weapons is obtained; 
at last all commence fighting at once in rhythmic 
cadence, one, two, three, four; one, two, three, 
four, for at least two minutes. No one is killed, and 
the fight lags, when Harry Helm, who has swum 
from the Viper, arrives ‘‘ quite permiskus-like "’ just 
in time to saye his “lovely Mary” from her tco 





Royal several new dramas during his stay at Long- 


feryid admirer. It is a notable fact that all the 
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officers side with the Captain. Again the fight 
rages, much to the delight of the audience, and is 
continued until Harry Helm is badly wounded, and 
his side submit unconditionally. The Captain has 
everything now his own way, and with signs of 
fiendish joy decrees for Harry Helm the penalty 
which is invariably inflicted on mutiny in the 
English navy. This, as your readers are of course 
aware, is ‘‘ walking the plank.” It is a mode of 
punishment adopted from the buccaneers of the 
Spanish main during the naval administration of 
the celebrated Benbow. Harry Helm is duly blind- 
folded, and amid the horror (very strongly pro- 
nounced) of the crew, and the shrieks of Mrs. Helm 
(very thrilling), he walks the plank. With natural 
tenacity, however, he grasps the plank in his fall, 
and the brutal Captain cuts off his hand with a large 
clasp knife after some difficulty. An unseen agency 
throws the hand upon the deck, whence it is picked 
up by the unfortunate man’s widow, who, brandish- 
ing it at the Captain, swears to have) revenge, and 
faints fn a striking tableau, while the curtain falls to 
slow music. The next scene is a churchyard, with 
only one tomb in it, on which is inscribed the name 
of Harry Helm. The Captain appears gouty and 
conscience-stricken, wandering aimlessly about, 
when the ghost of ‘‘ the lovely Mary” pops up from 
behind the tomb and frightens him. The next 
scene discloses the immediate messenger of venge- 
ance. This is an apothecary to whom a messmate 
of Harry Helm’s brings the hand which Mrs. Helm 
had picked up on the deck. He induces the apothe- 
cary to take this as a curiosity for the museum of 
the Captain, who it seems is a great collector. The 
hand is then taken into the Captain’s room. He 
opens the package, sees the hand, and falls down 
dying. He manages, however, to make a confession ; 
a match is audibly struck at the side, a blue light is 
lighted, and the ghost of ‘‘the lovely Mary,” looking 
very sepulchral indeed, comes in at the back of the 
stage to complete the grand tableau on which the 
curtain falls. 


As if this is not ludicrous enough, ‘the gods” 
insist in calling for Mr. Montague, the manager, who 
has played Harry Helm. He comes forward in 
costume and addresses the multitude :—‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen, we are much obliged for your sup- 
port and patronage. This drammer to-night is a 
very good one, but ‘The Star of Truth’ is even 
finer. It is a most moral drammer. I believe 
there is some prejudice in Longston against this 
theatre, but I am sure the mayor and town council 
can come and see our ‘ Star of Truth,’ ss well as 
their families, and get great benefit from it. Itisa 
very moral drammer.’’ Nothing more can be said 
about the ineffably funny character of the whole 
performance than to give the playbill account of the 
‘moral drammer,”’ which speaks for itself :—‘* The 
beautiful moral drama, ‘ The Star of Truth Trium- 
phant; or the Prodigal’s Return,” with splendid 
scenic effects, acknowledged by crowded and 
delighted audiences to be the grand prize drama 
of 1868; on account of its immense success, it will 
be played for two night’s more, being the greatest 
drama ever produced in Longston. Mechanical 
effects and startling illusions, invented and executed 
by Mr. W. Montague and Mr. Doriment. Cast of 
characters :—Jacob, a Patriarch, Mr. Montague; 
Reuben, his beloved son (the Prodigal), Mr. Clarence 
Harcourt ; Rhodomonte, an Assyrian Traveller, Mr. 
Beaton; Nincolo, a Renegade, Mr. Clifford; Ram- 
boul, Chief Priest of the Pagan temple, Mr. Chal- 
loner; Cymon, the faithful follower of Reuben, Mr. 
Dormer; Aaron, an aged Goatherd, Mr. Bennett ; 
Ronald, Mr. Dorimont; Mu/fti, Captain of the 
Pagan Guard, Mr. Davis; Rachel, niece of Jacob, 
and adopted by him, Miss Flora Stuart ; Cystria, a 
follower of Ramboul, Mrs. Clifford ; Disea, Rachel’s 
handmaid, Mrs. Montacute; The Spirit of Truth, 
Mrs. Dormer. Act I., Virtue. The Departure. 
Act II., Temptation! Vice! The Pagan’s Sacri- 
fice. Act III., Repentance! The Great Desert. 
Appearance of the Spirit of Truth (startling effect). 
Living Waters (most novel effect). Act IV., The 
Prodigal’s return. Grand Illuminated Tableau. 
The Star of Truth with its refulgent rays (novel 


THE BIGGEST ORGAN. 





We find the following inthe New York Observer, 
and similar statements have been going the rounds 
of the American press for some time : 

The little city of Freyburg, in Switzerland, has 
the largest organ inthe world. When in full play 
it pours forth a tempest of sound through a forest 
of pipes, “seven thousand and eight hundred in 
number,” shaking the walls and foundation of the 
old St. Nicholas church, in which it stands. All 
the musical bands in Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia combined, would not make an 
orchestra equal in power to this mighty instrument 
alone. 
Aloys Moser. 
to be a master in his art; 
any adequate reward for his labour. 


forgotten. 


task and his life were finished together. 


Blanc among the mountains, peerless and alone. 


religious newspapers. 


larger organs in Europe, and some in America 


fancy! 








AMATEURS BEWARE ! 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


as a warning to those aspirants who may in 


schemes. 


might obtain a fine London opening at a first 
class theatre by applying, &c. 


commence in August. 
being only a young working man; but, after som 


James’s for a month successfully, I should be abl 


to make an excellent start in the profession; an 


ence as an amateur. 


ment you are well aware. 


and night, on Saturday last they would not pa 


the audience withdrew. Not one of us was paid 


of a week. 





effect) sheds Happiness on all. 





It is all the work of one man named 
He was poor; he was not thought 
he never received 
Without 
assistance or suggestion from others, he formed 
the design of building for his native city an organ 
which travellers from distant nations should turn 
aside from their journeys to hear, and which, 
when heard in the darkness of the cathedral at 
night, should make an hour for them never to be 
And so poor Moser began his life’s 
work, and he perserved for long years, in the face 
of opposition and poverty and ridicule, until his 
His aim 
may not have been the highest, nor his motive 
the best ; but he persevered with the faith of a 
martyr till his work was done, and now it stands 
among all similar works in the world, like Mt. 


There is a great deal of this sentimental and 
ignorant enthusiasm about famous organs,— 
especially among travelling correspondents of 
The organ at Freyburg is 
not the largest in the world; there are many much 


“Mt. Blanc among the mountains” is waste of 


Srr,—I beg you will kindly allow me space in 
your valuable journal to make the following 
truthful statement, in the hope that it may act 


cautiously throw away their money to aid bubble 


On the 19th of June last, an advertisement 
appeared in The Daily Telegraph to the effect that 
any lady or gentleman aspirant for the stage 


To this I replied, 
and received answer that if I would purchase £10 
worth of tickets I should be engaged at the St. 
James's Theatre for a month, as a season was to 
I demurred ut the amount, 


little correspondence, it was settled I should pay 
the £10, but receive a salary of £1 10s. per week 
for the month. I paid the £10, thinking that, 
appearing at a West-end house like the St. 


this has been my intention for several years past, 
having been very successful and had much experi- 


On the 15th of this month the St. James’ 
Theatre opened, with what a miserable entertain- 
Well, Sir, after playing 
for the week, working hard, studying, and travel- 
ling backwards and forwards to the theatre day 


any of us our salaries, and in consequence shortly 
before ten o’clock the curtain fell, and, disgusted, 


and so ended this scheme, and so have I lost out 
of my shallow purse £9, as I was only able to 
dispose of a few tickets in the short space 


{ was not the only amateur that paid £10. 


| There were three or four in the company besides 
myself who paid this sum. 

I shall esteem the insertion of this a great 
favour, as it will doubtless prevent others from 
alling into sucha snare. I enclose my card.—I 
am, Sir, yours, Xc., 
Aug. 26. 





A Dupes. 
———_~—-- 


CRYSTAL PALACE FARES. 





Norte.—-“No increase in price of railway tickets including 
admission.”—({Crystal Palace Advertisement.] 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Sir,—More than a week having passed without 
an answer being returned to a letter addressed by 
me to a daily paper either by the railway company 
or Mr. Groves, and joint tickets not being yet ob- 
tainable at our station, will you kindly permit me 
to repeat the question—‘* Why are joint tickets 
for the Crystal Palace issued at Battersea, Chelsea, 
&c., and not at Clapham Junction?” The ques- 
tion is put in behalf of the very large public resi- 
dent in this neighbourhood, to whom the “ Note” 
in the Crystal Palace advertisements is a mere 
farce. The philosophy of railways is becoming 
proverbial, but I doubt whether it will pay so well 
as that of Mr. Tupper.—I am &c., 
Clapham Junction, August 28. Curious. 
oe 


A BOARD OF BIGOTS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—I have read a report that the Burial 
Board of Carlisle have refused to allow the 
daughter of the late Mr. John Daly, an able 
comedian in former years, and latterly clerk of 
Carlisle races, to place upon his tombstone the 
words, ‘‘ Not lost, but gone before.” This, I am 
told, isthe same body that some time ago objected 
to the words, ‘‘ Sacred to the memory of ” being 
placed upon the headstone of Dean Close’s son. 

Now the objection of the Carlisle Burial Board 
to Dean Close’s son is a matter between that 
dignitary and the Board. If they preferred to 
consider the tombstone “reprehensible to the 
memory” instead of sacred, they and the Dean 
might argue the matter out. But with the case 
of the daughter of Mr. Daly we who admire the 
stage have something more to do, for the Board's 
objection to the inscription evidently arises from 
the deceased being related to an actor. ‘Not lost, 
but gone before,’ they consider unsuitable, do 
they? What version would they prefer? Perhaps 
‘Lost, and gone behind.” Carlisle is noted as 
being a nest of bigots—anti-tobacco bigots, anti- 
drama bigots, anti-races bigots. When one bigot 
falls out with another and declines to consider 
any member of his family “ sacred,” we can leave 
them to fight it out, but when the same class offer 
an impious opinion upon the future of a departed 
soul, it is time to cry shame upon them.— 
Obediently, PLAyaGorr, 








@| Tue Snop Asproap.—A resident in Brussels 


writes that he is ashamed of the conduct of some 
of his countrymen at that place. He was walking 
at night in the Rue de la Loi, in the Quartier Leo- 
pold, when he met several men, arm-in-arm, 
singing loudly. At first he took them for workmen 
of the country, who are in the habit of singing as 
they walk. But he remarks that they kept in the 
centre of the street. ‘They proved to be eight or 
ten well-dressed Englishmen, turning every one 
off the pavement. It is too bad that foreigners 
should have to form their notions of us by such 
specimens as these, who go abroad to uir their bad 
manners. Even ina tolerably advanced state of 
intoxication a party of foreigners will sing a glee 
in decent time and tune; but night must be 
rendered hideous indeed in the Belgian capital 
when Englishnien repudiate the proprieties in 
general in the name of ‘‘ Joseph,” or celebrate the 

raises of the outrageous “ Champagne Charley” 
fn a most unmusical roer. 

—=——— 

The Agricultural Hall, Islington, has been se- 
cured for a series of concerts, &c.,on a scale of 
magnitude. Several attractive novelties will be 
produced. The Orchestra will be under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Benedict and Mr. Charles Goffrie. 
Many artists of celebrity are engaged. 
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THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 


Price in Stuff, 18s. to 25s.; in Silk, from 


30s. to 50s. 
Gothic Metal Work, Incense, and Altar 
Linen, &c 
Catalogue on Application. 


OXFORD HOUSE, 
SUSSEX STREET, 
_Loxpoy, 8.W. 


EXPOSITION. UNIVERSELLE, 


PARIS, 1867. 


THE CROSS OF THE : LEGION 
OF HONOUR 


CONFERRED UPON 
THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 





THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, 
ABOVE ALL MEDALS. 

Nearly 200,000 of these unparalleled Machines now in use in 
all parts of the world. Every Machine guaranteed. Instruction 
gratis. Illustrated prospectus and samples of work gratis and 
post free. wee. 


GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
150, Regent Street, London, W.; 
59, Bold Street, Liverpool. 


These Machines, and the work done upon them, have never 
failed to receive the first premium over all competitors wherever 
exhibited 





BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER | & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 





A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
— by all the Best Makers, for Sale or 
ire, 
Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 
Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 
Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken, 
Subscribers’ names received for Cramer’s 
GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION, which 
entitles Subscribers to FIVE GUINEAS’ 
WORTH of their Sheet Music. 


ORAMER & CO.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH. 
64, WEST STREBT. 


Ho.toway's Puss, Waa Weather. 
summer days strain the nerves t 











he feeble and decrepit, 


tendency. 
system which is the source of all vital 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers of 
‘ at the Pianoforte Gallery, 207, Reagent Strext, in the fol- 
THE POCKET SURPLICE, lowing variety of case and mounting, viz. :— 
In neat leather case, adapted for the use Guineas, 
of the Clergy, while travelling, &c. ; can Tt BOB. oc cae esse seesepenenseeseecceosems oe 
be carried in the coat pocket as easily as In Brack Watsvr . co as ensesecnesecosencess MO 
a book, and much lighter. In FIGURED WALNUT .. 0.0. cccecesececececeseseee 28 
Sent post free on receipt of P.O.O. for 25s. Ix Rosgwoop ...... atndsesient ie 
Good black Clerical Suits from £3 18s. In Pear Treg, TO RESEMBLE : Exonr.. <ospecunesnce. Se 
Chorister Boy's Cassock and Sur- In Rosgwoop, with ALBERT Fat... meee ae 
plice, small size, 21s. In Burr WALNUT, WITH ALBERT FAt.. cnssevcnes Om 
Every description of Church Fur- Ditto, with Trusses AND SHAPED Enps.......... 88 
niture. In Pottarp Oak, Ditto ........ o 42 
The largest and most varied Stock of In Marie anv Gotp, ALBERT Fatt a AND > Tavesns . 45 
Eucharist Vestments, Cassecks and Sur- Is Figurep Cepar, WITH Do. Do.......seceeeeeee 45 
plices in London to select from, In Ottve Woop, with Do. Do.......6seseeeeeee 45 
J riests’ Cloaks and Clerical Inverness In Satin Woop anv Goup, with Do. Do. ........ 48 
| Capes, in Waterproof Serge and other 
Woollen Cloths. In ConoManpgL AND Gop, witH Do. Do. ....++.. 50 
Tas Connect Painst’ 's Hoop. In Amboyna anp GoLp, WiTH Do. Do. .....0+04.+. 52 


~The sultry 


which state eventuates in disease, unless some restorative, such 
as these purifying pills, be found to correct the disordering 
Holloway'’s medicine gives tone to the nervous 


CRAMER & Co.’s PIANETTES. 
HESE favourite Instruments are now in stock 





[The folding-up keyboard is fitted to any of these 
instruments at an extra charge of Five Guineas. ] 


FOR INDIA. Guineas. 
In Sotip Manoaaxy, packed in Zinc and ue. 40 
Ditto, with Folding-up Keyboard ., cecccccce 45 


CRAMER and Co. Limrrep have been indeoed, from the very 
extensive popularity attained by their Pianrrres, to manufacture 
them in the various styles enumerated above. In addition, the 
ornamentation and patterns of the cases are varied artistically, 
to match the Instruments with suites of furniture, when that is 
desired. Their Pranerrss are without doubt amongst the most 
perfect Instruments in tone, touch, and durability ever made in 
this country; and are all fitted, not with the common, but with 
the improved check, action. Thus CRAMER and Co. are now 
enabled to offer an Instrument, sterling in quality without 
being expensive, and elegant in shape and design, without being 
rococo or unsubstantial. 

CRAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, by which the term 
of payment for a Pianoforte is extended over Three Years, 
applies to ALL the above MODELS, 





THESE PIANOFORTES may be ORDERED through Country 

Dealers; but if any difficulty be experienced, CRAMER and CO, 

will forward them direct. 

PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 207 and 209, Regent-street. 
(The largest in Europe.) 





BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


ESPECTFULLY directs the attention of the 

Commercial Public, and of all who use Steel Pens, to 
the incomparable excellence of his productions, which, for 
Qvatity of Margriat, Easy Action, and Great DvRABILITY 
will ensure universal preference. 
They can be obtained, Retail, of every dealer in the World; 
Wholesale, at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham ; 91, 
John-street, New York ; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 


CRAMER & CO,’S 
VOCAL DUETS. 
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— fell the Dews + the Summer 
Words by J. E. Carpenter. 
es Glover. " Beautiful M onlight.’ i Words by J. 
E. Carpenter ...... 
Macfarren. “The Fall of the Leaf.” "For Soprano and 
Contralto .... 
Vincent Wallace. 


—o Glover. 
Night. 


8 0 
“Over the Silvery Lake. ” " Barearole 


for two female voices. Words by J. E. Carpenter... 3 0 
Linley. ‘Daylight still cpg S — hevsah — by 
George Linley ....... rrriry see 8 0 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regeat- anit, W: 


CARL VELEY’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


Mermatp’s Sone (from “ Oberon”) ......+- 
‘* Tue Oxvp CLock on tHE Srarrs” (Descrip- 
tive Morceat).......csecesccseccccece 
NN en eee 
ET DE nc on 95.66 chem cttnbieendihe 
wk 8. Ree 
La Promesse Donnfir (‘* Pensée Fugitive”). 
Der Freyscniirz, Fantasia .......... beve 
“The above six pieces comprised the best collection of piano- 
forte music that we have seen for very long. Brilliant, wy, 
full of variety, without offering any obstacle to the ordi 
player, they enjoy the advantages essential to 
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lives have been spared. 


over every action which maintains the growth = wei hoing of —The 
the body. No one, therefore, can over eatamane the necessity of wha 
the nerves well strung, and the — which these 


keeping 
| — as oy that end is borne y thousands copertant 
in hot climates, hg livers have been yt whose | ~ 
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of 


popularity. 
phd ons is to be congratulated on having hit on three senadies 
difficulty, and commendable 


Leader, 2nd. 
ible pieces, ‘where the me will find both pleasure 
accomplished performer ample 
ving his ability and chaning bis ondiedon. 
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a OF ALFRED TENNYSON, 


Porr- “Lau REATE. 





P 0 EM S. “XVIItn Buide. 
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By ALFRED TENNYSON, 


Port-LavreatE. 


D.C.L., 





Corn, 98.5 1 FULL CLOTH GILT, 10s. 6d.; MOROCCO, 15s. 





MAeC: AnD OTHER Poems. XII Epirioy, 





By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., 
Porr-LavurEATE. 





Corn, 58.; FULL CLoTH GILT, 7s. 6d.; MoRocco, lls. 





‘ MEMORIAM. XIXrxa Eprttoy, 





By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., 
Port-IiAuREATE. 








CrotH, 63.; FULL CLOTH GILT, 8s. 6d.; MoRocco, 12s, 





ha PRINCESS: a Meptey. XVruEpir. 





By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., 


Port-LavrREATE. 








CuioTH, 58.; FULL CLOTH GILT, 7s. 6d.; MoRocco, 11s, 





i OF THE KING. A New Eprrioy. 








By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., 


Port-Lavreate. 





CuorH, 78.; FULL CLOTH GILT, 9s. 6d.; Morocco, 13s. 








aa ARDEN, Erc. A New Eprtioy. 





By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., 


Port-LavRrEATE. 








Cora, 6s.; FULL CLOTH GILT, 8s. 6d.; morocco, 12s, 





 Seaeqggmenng FROM THE WORKS OF 





ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., 


Port-LavrgEaTE, 








Cuorn, 58.; GILT EDGES, 6s.; meRoccO, 10s. 6d. 


Agta, 








| odie MOXON & CO. 





3)°"?* STREET, PICCADILLY. 





SONGS BY —— 


Tue Roses, written by L. H. F. du Terreaux 
Ture Tipz. Duet for Soprano and Contralto. 
Words by Henry Ffrench...... 


COMPOSED BY P. D. GUGLIELMO. 


“The words of ‘The Roses’ are very pretty, and an = 
‘The 
great 





» we 
o o> 


ween eenee 


manner of Herrick. yas —— is a 4 up to the average oS 
roductions of Signor Gu , *. ich are wel 
“ide” will be ry found effective in the — without making 
demands upon the singer.” — 


Cramer & Co., Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 





With elegant Title-page in colours, 

PAUL HENRION’S EXQUISITE BALLAD, 
CAPTIVITY. 
(QUE JE VOUDRAIS AVOIR VOS AILES.) 
With English and French Words. 
Price 3s. 

” Pe — Chronicle. 
« Beneath tad - i Sdinburgh Ladies’ Own Journal. 
{ praise.” —Fleetwood 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price ONE SHILLING each. Free by Post Jor FOURTEEN Stamps. 





No. 1. | No. 6. 


tao. CELEBRATED TUTOR for the) (JRAMER'S SIXTH BOOK. 


+ Ey | Selections from 
PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, 


a i t 2 the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Hayidn, Mozart, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples | Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 


and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor | will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. (Ready.) psi in Book 5. (Ready.) ee ee 
re No. 7. 
No. 2. | NR AM ER’ Y OD y : r ° 
. ‘ os AMER’S SEVEN ) — 2s com- 
RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale) oat ty crency Sect BOOK. | Studies com 
Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the | . er : Peat ; 
gh a, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined | No. 8, 
with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
(Ready.) —~ | Bennett, &e. 


’ ee . | No. 9. 

ern S =RIRD es. Containing ae (CRAMER'S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 
‘antasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selectec fr ™ » Shei, 

from the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more sorte wom Cramer and the Gendand Composers for the Plane 

advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons 

with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand&c. (Ready.) | 


No. 4. 
Ox FOURTH BOOK will cotsbatin | 


“Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 
and Sacred Works, with a few short Exercises with special 
objects. (Ready. ‘o. tk 

0. 5. 


No. 12. 
RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various ‘he TWELFTH BOOK will be chiefly 


J) Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the composed of Cramer's Advanced Studies, for the acquisi- 
following Book, (Ready.) ‘ tion of style. 


No. 10. 
RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 


School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 


No. 11. 
RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 


Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srrezt, W 
anD SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price One Shilling each. Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 


+ 
°9 








No. 1. | No, 4. 
’ ace 
gc nl ° s 
Atuliments of Muse, aad the Necsausy Instraciiarte|(YZAMER'S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, | ,* Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 
Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple So iw P d Two P: 8, \ tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 
Useful for school and ciees teaching Ne ANG *We arts. | Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, 
8. Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers, 


No. 2. 
RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- No. 5. 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two | RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 
and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the, and Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. | hy Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and 
No. 3. | Hatton. 2 
RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing Exer-| Ha ¢ ; 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the Works of (YRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &c. &c. | Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 


Books 7 to 11 are in the Press. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srrezrt, W.; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


CRAMER’S HARMONIUM BOOK, 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 








Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Resenr Srreet, W.; 
Ann SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 








A FORZA DEL DESTINO. [= PEARL. A Souvenir. Words by L. H. F. 


By Veznpi. pu Terreavux. Music by Borpess. Price 3s. 


Y Co. Limited, 201 nt-street, W. 
Fantasia on the Motives from the Opera. For Piano- rs 0 oe —— —— 
RY ET EIE TL eT ee ee 
Two Fantasias on Airs. For Piano ..........+. a O°: TWO HEARTS. Vocal Duet. By Borpzse. 
Dit tto. Price 4 


8. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


COUNTRY LIFE. Written by CHARLES 
Dickens. Composed by Jonn Huttan. Price 3s. 
Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


i . ee PONS 
Rataplan (Soldiers’ Chorus), Arranged for Piano 
Par rales os ae os one Brimley Richards 
ouri 7 ‘or Pianoforte. W. H. Callcott. 
bho 1 a euatien al 
Ditto ditto Duets 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, London, W. JRsesiz LEE. By Cuar.es Buampnr. 
Price 3s. 


L4 FORZA DEL DESTINO. By Vzront. 
Xie ce?” Yooh npn gi 
tavourite aire.” 


Onamen & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





F 

BE: 

o: BR 
S56E:: 25 
On wo one & 
co ec ooo & 








Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 

GRETTON’S MERRY OLD ENGLAND 
® TOCCATA. 8s. 

Caaman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 














CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 


QO" THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 
THEE. Written by B. S. Montaomery. Music by 
Evizabetu Pur. 28. 6d. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





[4 DED LEAVES. Words by L. H. F. pu 
Terrgacx. Adapted from a melody of Paul Henrion by 
W. C. Levey. 3s. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





QPEA K TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 
KD Howard Paul. 8s. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Snead NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


Deux Impromptus pour le Piano. Composée par 8. d. 
Charles Hallé 3 0 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 











eee eee eee eee ee eee eer eT) 


\ ARGUERITS. Mazurka. By T. M. Mupre. 
vrice 33, 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





TELLA. Nocturne. By T. M. Muni. 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 











(pane NEW DANCE MUSIC FOR THE 
SEASON, 


OSE BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. C. Levey. 
Solo 4s, Duet 5s. 
Cramer & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 





EPLUM QUADRILLES. On Popular Airs. 
By THenr¥ ps Vittrers. Solo 4s, Duet 5s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-stree W. 


JP ga re QUADRILLES. On Songs o the 
Rhineland. Solo 4s. Duet 5s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street W 








ECEPTION LANCERS. 
Price 4s. 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


By T. Barrert. 





OLLEE-WOLLEE-HAMA GALOP. By 


Hawai pp Vittigns. Price 4s. 





ORNING-LEAVES WALTZ. (Morgenblitter.) 
By Jomann Strauss, English Edition. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





NNEN POLKA. By Jonann Strauss. English 
Edition. Price 3s. 





A VIE D’ARTISTE VALSE. (Kiinstlerleben. 
By Jonayy Srravss. English Edition. Price $s, 
Cramzr & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
LAYFULNESS POLKA. (L’Enfantillage.) By 
Jonann Straves. English Edition. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





AR FORCE GALOP. 
English Edition. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


By Jonann Srravss. 





SSEMBLY WALTZES. (Juristen Hof-Ball- 
Tanze.) By Jonann Staves. English Edition. ce 3s, 
Craman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





TRAUSS’S DANCE MUSIC, as played at 
Covent-garden Promenade Concerts. English tion. 
Price 3s. each Number. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


HUTCHINS CALLCOTT’S NEW HALF- 
e HOURS with the bes! composers. BLUMENTHAL 
and SCHUMANN now ready. Solo, 4s., duet, 6s, Accompani- 
ments : Flutes, Violin, and Violoncello, 1s. each. 
Cramer & Co., Limited, 201 Regent-street, London, W. 








Beautifully illustrated in colours. 
AWN OF SPRING. Polka de Salon. By 


gt Dats. Price 3s. 

“A aman title ; a very pretty pleture to match it; three 
pleasant lines of Jean Ingelow as a motto ; and above alla 
most spirited movement varied with great musical skill. 
Brighton Herald, 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





For Four Voices and Piano, to English Words. 
Haney FIFTY SACRED MUSICAL 
Greek Jewish German 
2 Russian Ttalian | Latin | ace. 
Price 1s. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edged. 
Cuaman & Co., Nisser & Co., and Hamistox & Co, 





Now Ready. Price 8e, Feap. 8vo., cloth, 


ccE HOMINES. 
E By an OXFORD DON, 


Apaus & Faancis, 69, Floet-street, E.C. 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


', HAYES, LYALL PL ACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 
“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 


Sermons, 68.; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 28. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s. ; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 28, 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medimval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. ‘6a ; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
20. 6d ; by post, 28. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 68. ; by post, 68. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture, 28. ; by post, 2s. Id. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 
MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 
and 8. BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
6s. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s, 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA, ‘Translated, Verified, os ~ “eo d to Modern 

Use. (A thorough Sermon- Help), i by post, 3s. 2d. 


and other 


WILKINSON’S RE ADINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Publishing Monthly in 1s. Parts. 
Vol. L, Lent to Ascension; Vol. IL., Ascension to 16th 
Sunday after Trinity. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In Monthly Parts, 9d. ; 
by post, 10d. In cloth, 88. 6d. ; by post, 9s. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by the 
Bishop of Oxford. 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barvabas’, Pimlico, 1s. 6d.; by 
post, Is. 7d. 





TO THEOLOGIANS. 

THE VOLUME OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, being Vol. 2 of the New Series. 13s. 6d. ; by 
Post, 14s, 6d. 


THE CHURCH'S BROKEN UNITY. 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Paespytentanism and Invingrsm. 
Vol. IL. On Anapartiem, the InperenpEnts, and the Quaxers. 
Vol. ILL, On Meruopism and SwepenporGians, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 8s. 10d. 


Vols. 1V. and V. On Romanism. 2 Vols, Each 4s. 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d 


THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
ei By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 

; by Post, 4a, 3d. 

DR. IRONS ON MIRACLES AND PROPHECY; 
being the Sequel to ‘‘ Tne Bistgs anp its LyteRrrerers.” 
8s. 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS. The 
Popular, Roman, and Literary Theories; the Truth. z 
W. J. trons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’ 8, 3a, 6d. ; 
post, 38, 9d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
the basis of Tract 90,."—Brilish Magazine. 7%.; by 
post, 7a. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, Brechin, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 6d. 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 43. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter, 7s. ; by post, 








NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
Free by Post for 14 Stamps, 


CRAMER'S PIANOFORTE OPERAS. 





No. 1, “LURLINE,” 
COMPOSED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. IIL., “DON GIOVANNI,” 
COMPOSED BY MOZART. 





Lonpon: 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


NURSERY RHYMES; 


WITH THE 


TUN Es TO WHICH THEY ARE STILL SUNG. 


‘ 





COLLECTED AND EDITED BY 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., F.S.A., &c. 





Lonpon : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET. 


THE CHILD'S OWN SINGING BOOK: 
OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG SINGERS, 


WITH AN 
EASY ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





EDITBD AND SELECTED BY 


MARIA & WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 





Post Free 25 Stamps. 





Lonpon ; 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET. 





CHEAP SERIES OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 





No. 1. 


CRAMER’S INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR GERMAN 
CONCERTINA. 


WITH FORTY-TWO POPULAR AIRS. 





Post Free Seven Stamps. 





LONDON : 
CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





With beautiful Portrait of H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


BY 


W. Cc. LEVEY. 





Price 4s. 





LONDON : 
CRAMER & OO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 


ERIN’S HOPE WALTZES. 


(No. 257, Aug, 29, '68. 
NEW MUSIO 


BY 


C. GODFREY. 





QUADRILLES. 
Coldstream Guards, on Scotch airs .. eee . 
Queen of the Isles, on Gounod’s ‘‘ Irene” Ae 
Saphir, Le, on airs from F. David’s s “ Le Saphir” .. 


LANCERS. 
Tho Ding Wii oi sis ise ssn Gobn ss stice ck e08s 


WALTZES. 
OOS, TING 0:5 60:00'00 20 00:00:00:06 60 44 80:00 9b'00 tn 00 068 
ee ___ifnmeamsotaad sencitee te 

ra, The .. oe coceee « 
Getting Sweetheart 
Ilma, on Arditi’s Valse (Sung by Ilma de “Murska)": 


GALOPS. 





em 
cooo™ 





ee 
Oo 


eee eens 


Pe 
ooooo 


Wind-up, The 

Tramp, The, founded on the celebrated American air.. 
‘Cross Coun ntry .. cece 
Mayfair, on subjects from Nicolai’s “ Merry Wives” . 


SCHOTTISCHE. 


> 
cooo 


Kettledrum .,..... 
Cnaumn & Co. Limited, ‘201, Regent-street, Ww. 


NEW SONGS 


BY 


SIG. L. ARDITI. 


Soom 
o 








Beauty, Sleep (“L’Ardita”) (8) ....00sceeeeceseeeseeens 
Dream of Home (‘Il Bacio’) (s) 
— (sung at the — Palace ‘upon ‘Garibaldi’ 


Gondolier’s last good night (t) 

Let me love thee, in ° and D a, 1 sung ‘by Mr. Santiey) . 
Life’s Curfew may ky an at Mr. Santley).. : 
Love’s presence, in Gand ved (2) cane cenenend 





Now, t art mine .... 

O Vezzosa Giovinetta. . 

They ask me why I love her ‘®), (sung by Mr. Santley) . | 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


NEW MUSIC 


BY 


J. G. CALLCOTT. 


00 G9 to co 69 Co O92 CO eo 
conmeccoos 7-0 








WALTZES. 
Bellona .. oa 
Lurline, on Wallace's opera paaene 
Rose of Castille, on Balfe’s opera . 
Queen Mab .. v.00 00 case ceeeee 
King Charles ‘IL, ‘on Mactarren's opers . ceecccescocecces 
La Fleur du Bal..... potennpteeuteea 
Queen of the Night covccecseeccce 





Ss 33% 
> Be cocococc cm 
eccocoococaco™ 


POLKAS. 


Artist's Co: ="$4 

ee tia » £4 

Pont > Se 

Rose of Castille eaccien steel Dalee Sooo ces . 30 

Swedish Serenade .... «oe bi Gane ad ee she aitapeer an 
GALOP. 

Go-a-Head . 3 0 


Caannn ‘& Co. ‘Limited, ‘201, " Regent-street, w. 





STANLEY, GERALD. 
WALTZES. 
Ditto, second set .. ba aiane 
e Flowers prey er 
Summer Rambles .. . ee 
Caamsn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


CARL HAUSE’S 
NEW WORKS FOR PIANOFORTE. 


comune 
oooo 











s. a 
Night Dews .. A ch tdedde dees weacossssse © & 
Le Sommeil des Fées opegnaeanete: ew 
a. Marche de Concert .. Hhuimbol ss 
Tornado Galop... 3 0 


Gini, Limited, 201, Sennett a 


SUNG BY MRS. HOWARD PAUL. 
KING CASH. 


stirring and effective song, in which the aspect of modern 
—_ is cleverly hit off. fe air tuneful and Sy 
words by Hannay 8. Lzicu, author of “The Twins,” &c. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Handsomely Illustrated. Price 3s. 


Caamen & Co. Limited, 201 Regent-street, W. 
¥ gs - CULTIVATION OF TEA in the Ld 











WEHLI’S COMPOSITIONS. 








Indies is an important feature, and the EAST IND 
TEA COMPANY have, on account of its great strength S 
exquisite flavour, eee A te eee sales by ev anny 3 

iw 
Seiad aul vit. tom ti. to SO. pr rib. rot be 

















"5. bd. 8. d. 
y at 1s. 4d. Ib., and w 

INCENSE “After the Accustomed Manner,” | HoM#, Swanr Homx (for left hand only) ...- 4 | Wen eases No. 9; GRA oe partir Sava 
Prcont Englisch Coarch: Ie Tee ~ - Law of the _— OABOADE.. oc cccccocccccseveccs sees , —o 

OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. rs Tale ABIETTA wo ccccccccccccceceecscees eevee King-street 
Boys, 18. Gd. ; by post, 1s. 84. “Kigins Gevct..............., AA ATT gy Printed and published by Jax sri iddlecex, at the Printing 

Lurumg. Fantasia . cosvecee, OO] SEG ok doses, of the weer: 
J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W. August 29th, 1968. 
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